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ArTticte I. 


A New Syfem, or, an Analyfis of Antient Mythology: Whiree 
in an Attempt is made to divef? Tradition of Fable; and to reduce 
the Truth to its original Purity. By Jacob Sryant. 2 Vols. Ato. 
2/. 45. beards. Elinfly. [ Concluded. ] 


5 hers learned author of this work, in a differtation upon the 
Helladian writers, points out the caufes of that obfcurity, 

in which the biftory and mythology of Greece is involved, 

The firft inhabitants of the country, called afterwards Hel« 
jas, were, he fays, the fons of Javan; who feem to have des 
generated very early, and to have become truly barbarous. 
Hence the beft hiftoriins of Greece confefs, that their ancef> 
tors were not the firft inhabitants; burt that it was before their 
arrival in the poffeflion of a people whom they ftyle BapCaeos, 
barbarians. The Helladians were colonies of another family ; 
and introduced themfelves fomewhat later, They were of the 
race which Mr. Bryant terms Amonian, aod came from Egypt 
and Syria; but originally from Babylonia. They came under 
various titles, all taken from the religion, which they pro. 
feffed. 

¢ As foon as the Amonians were fettled, and incorporated 
with the natives, a long interval of darknefS enfued. The 
very union produced a new language: at leaft) the ancient 
Amonian became by degrees fo modified and changed, that . 
the terms of fcience and worfhip were no longer underftood. 
Hence the titles of their gods were mifapplied ; andthe whole 
of their theology grew more and more corrupted; fo that very 
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402 Bryant’s New Sytem of Antient Mythology. 
few traces of the original were to be difcovered. In. fhorf, 
almoft every term was mifconftrued and abufed.’?.... 

They miftook, as our author proceeds to obferve, temples 
for deities, places for perfons, titles for names; and in confe- 
quence of thefe miftakes, they multiplied their deities and he- 
roes. ‘They changed every foreign term to fomething fimilar 
in their own language; to fomething fimilar in found, how- 
ever remote in meaning, being led folely by the ear. 

‘* The fame term in different languages conveyed different 
and oppofite ideas: and as they attended only to the meaning 
in their own tongue, they were conftantly miftaken. Bozrah, 
a citadel, they changed to Bugsa, a fkin. Out of Ar, the 
capital of Moab, they formed Areopolis, the city of Mars. 
The river Jaboc they exprefled Io Bacchus. They did not 
know, that Diu in the Eaft fignified an ifland: and therefore 
out of Diu-Socotra in the Red Sea, they formed the ifland 
Diofcorides ; and from Diu-Ador, or Adorus, they made an 
ifland Diodorus. ‘The fame ifland Socotra they fometimes de- 
nominated the ifland of Socrates. ‘The place of fountains, 
Ai-Ain, they attributed to Ajax, and called it Ayeyj@ axea- 
gnesov, in the fame fea. ‘The ancient frontier town of Egypt, 
Rhinocolura, they derived from ps, pivos, a nofe: and fup- 
pofed that fome people’s nofes were here cut off. Pannonia 
they derived from the Latin pannus, cloth. So Nilus was from 
yh gauge Gadeira quali yng despa. Necus in Egypt and 
Ethiopia, fignified a king: but fuch kings they have tyrned to 
yexves: and the city of Necho, or royal city, to Ngxowoass, 
and Nexpowoass. Lyfimachus, in his Egyptian hiftory, chang- 
ed the name of Jerufalem to ‘Ieposyaw; and fuppofed, that 
the city was fo called, becaufe the [fraelites, in their march to 
Canaan, ufed to plunder temples, and fteal facred things,’ 
Vide Jofeph. cont. Ap. l,i. fub fin. 

Our authcr, having taken notice of many other derivations 
of the fame nature in Plato, Heraclides Ponticus and other 
Greek writers, propofes fome very judicious rules and obferva- 
tions, in refpect to etymological enquiries: among which are 
the following : 

© We mult never deduce the etymology of an Egyptian, or 
Oriental term from the Greek language. Euftathius well ob- 
ferves, Es BapCaeov 70 cyona, ov xpu Cues * EAAnvexny ¢Tv- 
proroyiey avje*. ‘If the term be foreign, it is idle to have 
recourfe to Greece for a folution.” 

‘ We fhould recur to the Doric manner of expreffion, as 
being neareft to the original. 





* Euft, on Dionyfius’s negingreigs 
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* We muft have regard to the oblique cafes, efpecially in. 
nouns imparafyliabic, when we have an’ ancient term ‘tranf- 
mitted to us cither from the Greeks or Romans. The no- 
minative,. in both languages is often abridgéd’: fo that from the 
genitive of the word, or from the poffeflive, the original term 
is to be deduced.... 

‘ All the common départments of the deities are to be fet 
afide, as inconfiftent and idle. Pollux will be found a 
judge; Ceres, a lawgiver; Bacchus, the god of the year; 
Neptune, a phyfician; and Aefculapius, the god of thunder: 
and this not merely from the poets, but from the beft mytho- 
logifts of the Grecians ; from thofe who wrote profeffedly upon 
the fubje&. 

‘ ‘The Grecians in foreign words often changed the nu final 
to figma. For Keren, they wrote Keeag: for Cohen, Kang: 
for Athon, A§ws: for Bourn, Bes ; for Sain, Sais.. 

‘ Colonies always went out under the patronage and title of 
fome deity. This conducting God was in after times fuppofed 
to have been the real leader. 

‘ Sometimes the whole merit of a tranfaGtion was imputed 
to this deity ‘folely ; who was reprefented under the charac- 
ter of Perfeus, Dionufus, or Hercules. Hence, inftead of ’ 
one perfon we muft put a people: and the hiftory will be 
found confonant to the truth. 

* As the Grecians made themfelves principals in many great 
occurrences, which were of another country, we muft look 
abroad for the original, both of their rites and mythology, 
and apply to the nations from whence they were derived.’ 

The author now proceeds to treat of ancient worfhip, and 
of etymological truths thence deducible, exemplified in the 
names of cities, Jakes, and rivers; of worfhip paid at ca- 
verns; of the adoration of fire in the firft ages; of the wor- 
fhip upon high places, &c, : 

In his account of the gods of Greece, he endeavours to 
fhew, that they were all originally one god, the fun. | 

‘¢ The Grecians, fays he, who received their religion from. 
Egypt and the Eaft, mifconftrued every thing which was im-,. 
ported; and added to thefe abfurdities largely. . They adopted . 
deities, to whofe pretended attributes they were totally ftran-., 
gers; whofe names they could not articulate, or fpell. They 
did not know how to arrange the elements, of which, the © 
words were compofed,.. They- mifapplicd the terms:.which they 
had received, and made a god out of every title. But*however 
they may have feparated, and ‘diftinguifhed theti*undér dif- 
ferent perfonages, they are ail plainly refolvable itito one deity, : 
the fun. | 
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‘ There are few charaéters, which at firft fight appear mere 
diftin&, than thofe of Apollo and Bacchus. Yet the de- 
partment, whichis generally appropriated to Apollo as the 
Sun, I mean the conduct of the year, is by Virgil given to 
Bacchus or Liber, He joins him with Ceres, and calls them 
both the bright luminaries of the world. 


—*‘* Vos, O clariffima mundi 
Lumina, labentem ccelo qui ducitis annum, 
Liber, & alma Ceres.” — Georg. I. 5. 


Here we beg leave juft to remark, that the authority of 
Virgil in this paflage is extremely fallacious, It is molt pro- 
bable, * that clarifima mundi lumina’ mean the fun and moon, 
and that Liber and alma Ceres are the deities prefiding over 
corn and wine. In that capacity, they wese certainly very 
proper objects of invocation to a peet, who was writing a poem 
on hufbandry, the culture of the vie, and other fimilar fub- 
jects. 

But however this may be, our author’s hypothefis, that the 
gods of Greece were all originally one god, or the fun, though 
it has the air of a paradox, is fupported by many plaufible ar- 
guments, and refpectable authorities. 

In treating of the term Cahen * or Cohen 3, of the He- 
brews, Mr. Bryant fays, ‘ the term denoted a prieft, or pre- 
fident ; was a title. often conferred upon princes and kings, 
and frequently annexed to the names of deities, to fignify their 
rule and fuperintendency over the earth. The meaning of 
the term [facerdos, dux, princeps] was fo obvious, that one 
would imagine no miftake could have enfued: yet fuch is the 
perverfenefs of human wit, that we find it by the Greeks and 
Romans conftantly mifapplied. ‘They could not help ima- 
gining from the found of the word, which approached nearly 
to that of xywy and canis, that it had fome reference to that 
animal: and, in confequence of this unlucky refemblance, 
they continually mifcenftrued it @ dog. Hence we are told by 
Elian and Plutarch + not only of the great veneration paid to 
dogs in Egypt, and of their being maintained in many cities 
and temples ; in which they certainly exceed the truth; but we 
are moreover affured, that the people of Ethiopia hada dog 
for their king; that he was kept in great ftate, being fur- 





* In the language of Mogul Tartary, Kan is a title of the higheft 
diftin&tion, and applied to the emperor. The Perfians write it with 
fome variation, Chan, and apply i¢ to princes immediately fubor- 
dinate to the king. The Arabians write it Cham: others, Kon, 
Kong King, &c. “ 

+ ABlian de Animal, |. vii.’ c. 60. Plut, adv. Stoicos, p. 1064. 
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‘rounded with a numerous body of officers and guards ; and 
in all refpeéts royally treated. The whole of this notion took 
its rife from a mifreprefeniation of the title above, 

‘ The name of the deity Canouphis, expreffed alfo Canuphis, 
and Cnuphis, was compounded With this term. He was repre- 
fented by the Egyptians, 2s a princely perfon,. with a ferpent 
entwined round his middle, and embellifhed with other cha- 
raéleriftics, relating to time and duration, of which the fer- 
pent was anemblem. Oph and ouph fignifed a ferpent in 
the Amonian language; and the deity was, termed Can-uph 
from his ferpentine reprefentation, Canuphis. was fometimes 
expreffed Anuphis and Anubis ; and, however rendered, was by 
the Greeks and Romans continually fpoken of asadog. At 
leaft they fuppofed him to have had a dog’s head, and often 
' mention his barking. But they were mifled by the title, which 
they did not underftand. ‘The Egyptians had many emblem- 
atical perfonages, fet off with heads of various animals, to re- 
prefent particular virtues and affections ; as well as. to denote 
the various attributes of their gods. Among others was this 
canine figure, which I have no reafon to think was appropri- 
ated to Canuph or Cneph. And though upon gems and 
marbles his name may be fometimes found annexed to this 
charaéter, yet it muft Se looked upon as a Grecian work, and 
fo denominated in confequence of their miftaken hotion. For 
we muft make a material diftinStion between the hieroglyphics 
of old, when Egypt was under her own kings, and thofe of 
Jater date, when that country was under thé government of 
the Greeks: at which time their learning was greatly impaired, 
and their ancient theology ruined.... 

« Cunocephalus is an Egyptian compound. The Egyptians 
were much addifted to the ftudy of aftronomy; and the 
ufed to found their colleges in Upper Egypt upon rocks = 
hills, called by them Caph. ‘Thefe, as they were facred to 
the fun, were farther denominated Caph-E], and fometimes 
Caph- Aur, and Caph-Arez, ‘The term Caph-E], which often 
occurs in hiftory, the Greeks uniformly changed to Kegeag, 
Cephale; and from Cahen-Caph-El, the facred rock of Orus, 
they formed Kuyoxepzan, and Kuyoxeoaa@, which they fup- 
pofed to relate to an animal with the head of a dog. But 
this Cahen-Caph E] was certainly fomte royal feminary in Upper 
Egypt; from whence they drafted novi_es to fupply their col- 
leges and temples. Thefe young perfons were denominated 
Caph-El, and Cahen Caph-E}, from the academy, where they 
re their firft inftruétion.... 

‘ The Egyptians had conferred the_ titles of their deities 
upon thofe ftars which appeared the brighteft in their hemi- 
d 3 fphere. 
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Sphere. One of the moft remarkable and brilliant they called 
Cahen Sehor; another they termed Purchaen ; a-third Cahen 
Ourah, or Cun Ourah. Thefe were all mifconftrued, and 
changed by the Greeks; Cahen Sehor to Canis Sirius, Pur- 
chaen, to Procyon; and Cahen QOurah to Cunofoura, the 
dog’s tail.’ 

At the conclafion of this differtation, he adds: that the dog 
in Egypt was undoubtedly called: cahen and cohen ; but that this 
was a title by which many other animals, and even vegetables 
were honoured, on account of their being confecrated to fome 
deity. * The Greeks, he fays, did not confider, that this was a 
borrowed appellation, which belonged to the gods and their 
priefts ; and was from them extended to many. things held 
facred. Hence, they have continually referred this term to 
one objec only; by which means they have mifreprefented 
many curious pieces of hiftcry; and a number of idle: fables 
have been deviled to the difparagement of all that was true.’ 

Jn treating of Canaan, Cnaan, and Xyae, the author ob- 
ferves, that the Greeks, whofe cuftom it was 'to reduce every 
foreign naine to fomething fimilar in their own language, 
changed Yxxvacos to Kuxvesos; Uc Cnaus to Cucneus; and 
from Tx Kyas, tormed Kuzy@, Cycnus. [Tx, exprefied alfo 
Uch, Ach, Och, Oya, was a term of honour among the 
Babylonians, and in the facred language of Egypt, fignified a 
king*, It is to be found in the compofition of many, words, 
efpecially fuch as.are of Amonian original. Uc-Cufus _fig- 
nified the royal or noble Cufean.] ‘ Hence, he fays, it is 
obfervable, that wherever we may imagine any colonies from 
Canaan to have’ feitled, and to. have founded temples, there 
is fome flory about fwans, And _ the Greeks, in alluding to 
their hymns, inftead of Yxxveev agua, the mufic of Canaan, 
have introduced Kyxpesop agut, the finging of thofe birds; 
and inftead of the death of Thamuz, Jamented by the Cuc- 
naans, or priefts, they have made the fwans fing their own 
dirge, and foretel their own funeral.’ 

‘ Typhon, or more properly Tuphon, Tuga» who was fup- 
pofed to have been a giant, was a compound’of’ 'Tuph-On, 
and fignified the hill, or altar of the fun.... 

‘ It is generally agreed by writers upon the fubjed, that the 
Cyclopians were of a fize fuperior to the common race of man 
kind. Among the many tribes of the Amonians, which went 
abroad, wereto be found people, who were ftiled Anakim, 
and were defcended from the fons of Anac: fo that this hif- 
tory, though carried fo a great excefs, was probably founded 
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. Jofeph Cont. Ap, 1. 3."c. 13. 
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in truth. They were particularly famous for architéQure ; 
which they introduced. into Greece, as we are told by Hero- 
dotus : and in all parts whither they came, they erected no- 
ble ftruétures, which were remarkable for their height and 
beauty ; and Were often dedicated to the chief deity, the fun, 
under the name of Elorus, and P’elorus. People were fo 
{truck with their grandeur, that they called every thing great 
and ftupendous, Pelorian, And when they defcribed the Cy- 
clopians as a lofty towering race, they came at lait to borrow 
their ideas of this people from the towers, to which they al- 
luded. _They fuppofed them in height to reach to the clouds, 
and in bulk to equal the promontories on which they were 
founded. -Homer fay$ of Polyphemus, 


Kar yae Saus ereTux]o weawpiov, oud’e gwxee 
Avd'pp y¢ oijopaso, ware pio vAuevts. Od. ix. V. 190. 


Virgil fays of the fame perfon, 
Ipfe arduus, altaque pulfat fidera. Zn. iii, v. 619.) 


© As thefe buildings were oftentimes light-houfes, and had 
in their upper ftory one:round cafement, Argolici clypei, aut 
_ Pheebez lampadis inftar, by which they afforded light in the 
night feafon, the Greeks made this a charatteriftic of the peo- 
ple. They. fuppofed this aperture to have been eye, which 
was fiery, and glaring, and placed in the middle of their fore-" 
heads.’ 

In his differtation on the ancient heroes Mr. Bryant tells us, 
that by Ofiris the Amonians generally meant Ham. When 
it is related, that Ofiris went over moft parts of the habitable 
globe, and built cities in various regions; this, he thinks, can 
allude to nothing elfe but a people called Ofirians, .who were 
principally the Cuthites, and went abroad into thofe various 
regions, . 

Perfeus was one of the moft ancient heroes in the mythology 
of Greece. His true name, fays Mr. Bryant, was Perez, or 
Parez, rendered Perefis, Perfes, and Perfeus: and in the ac- 
count given of this.perfonage we have the hiftory of the Pe- 
refians, Parrhafians, and Perezites, in their feveral peregrina- 
tions; who were no other than the Heliadw# * and Ofirians 
2bovementioned. ' 

Speaking of Sefoftris, he fays, if fuch a pérfon as Sefoftris - 
ever exifted, his reign muft have been of the earlielt date, in 
the zra of the demigods of Egypt. But he rather feems. to 
think, that Sefoftris is an imaginary monarch ; and that fuch 
conquefts as are afcribed to him, were never atchieved. 


* All the Amonian families affected to be ftyled Heliadez, or j 
the offspring of the fun, ia 
Dd4 Dndeg 
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Under the charagter of Ninus, he fays, we are to under- 
ftand the Ninevites: by Semiramis, a people called Samarim ; 
and the great actions of thefe two nations are recorded in the 
hiftories of thefe perfonages. Semarim was a title aflumed by 
the ancient Babylonians. They were called Semarim. from 
their infigne, which was a dove, exprefled Semiramas, or Sama- 
Ramis, fignifying a divine emblem ; it was ufed as an obje& of 
worfhip, and efteemed the fame as Rhea, the mother of the gods. 

The chara&ter of Orpheus is of the fame kind. Orphi, as 
our author informs us, meant the oracular temple of Orus F. 
From hence, and from the worfhip here inftituted, the peo- 
ple were ftyled Orphites, and Orpheans. They were famous 
for the medicinal arts, and for their fkill in aftronomy and 
mufic. Bur the Grecians have comprehended under the cha- 
raéter of one perfon the hiftory of a people. 

A great deal has been faid by ancient and modern writers 
of Cadmus; of his bringing letters out of Phcenicia into 
Greece, &c. But our learned mythologift proves, firft, that 
Cadmus was not a Pheenician; fecondly, that no fuch perfon 
exifted —‘ The travels of Cadmus, fays he, like the expedi- 
tions of Perfeus, Sefoftris, and Ofiris, relate to colonies, which 
at different times went abroad, and were diftinguifhed by this 
title. What was the work of many, and performed at vari- 
ous feafons, ha; been attributed to one perfon ; Cadmus was 
one of the names of Ofiris, the chief deity of Egypt. The 
fun was ftyled Achad, Achon, and Achor; and the name, of 
which we are treating, is a compound of Achad-Ham, ren- 
dered By the Greeks Acadamus and Academus, and contra&- 
ed Cadmus. The ftory of Cadmus relates to people from 
Egypt, who went abroad at different times, and féttled in 
various parts. Thefé colonies were ftyled Cadmians.’ 

The fubfequent part of this work confifts of feveral curious 
difquifitions concerning the memorials of the deluge in the 
Gentile world, the ark, the dove, Noah, Baris, or the facred 
fhip of Egypt, Iris, Thamuz, the types and hieroglyphics of 
the Egyptians, the Cabiri, Corybantes, Curetes, and other 
Arkite prielis, the Argonautic expedition, &c. 

The author’s opinion, concerning this memorable tranfac- 
tion, is, that the ftory, as tranfmitted to us by the Greeks, 
is a fable, replete with inconfiftencies and contradictions ; that, 
however the Greeks may have taken the hiftory to themfelves, 
the Argo was the facred fhip of Ofiris, and confequently no 
other than the ark of Noah. 


aN 





—— 


+ His oraclet were ftyled Amphi, Omphi, Alphi, Elphi, Orphi, 
and Urphi, 
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Here the author concludes the fecond volume; but informs 
us, that he defigns to profecute his enquiries farther ; in which 
we heartily with him fuccefs. 

From thefe extraéts our readers, we hope, will be able to 
form a general idea of the plan, upon which this writer proe 
ceeds in his Analyfis. 

Our reprefentation of this work muft indeed, in the nature 
of things, be extremely imperfeé ; as it is hardly poflible to 
do juftice to the author’s reafoning by any abbreviation, or by 
detaching here and there a page from the context. 

The difficulty is ftill encreafed by a real, or at leaft a feem- 
ing want of order in the arrangement of the materials, which 
conftitute this voluminous work, 

If the reader fhould think that too much ftrefs is laid on ety- 
mologies, he muft confider, that our excellent mythologift has 
conftantly annexed the hiftories of the perfons and places of 
which he treats; and that a confirmation of his opinion re- 
fults from a uniform feries of evidence, fupported by a fair and 
uninterrupted analogy. 

But allowing, that fome of our author’s notions may be due 
bious or fanciful, it muft at leaft be acknowledged by every 
adequate and impartial judge, that this work is a ftupendous 
monument of human indoftry, penetration, and learning ; 
and cannot fail of throwing a new and furprifing light on the 
darkcft and moft remote periods of antiquity. 





HW]. Philofophical Tran/aGions, giving fome Account of the prefent Une 
dertakings, Studies, and Labours of the Ingenious, in many confi 
derable Parts of the World. Vol. LX. Part Il, 4to. 73. 6d, 
fewed. L. Davis. 


Seer publication begins with the twenty-feventh article, 
which is an extra& of a regifter of the barometer, ther- 
mometer, and rain at Lyndon, in Rutland, 1772. 

The XXVIUth contains Obfervations on the lagopus, or 
ptarmigan ; by the hon. Daines Barrington. Mr. Barrington 
here correéts fome miftakes relating to this bird, into which 
M. de Buffon had fallen. The latter, for inftance, alleges 
that, in the lagopus, the under parts of the claws are entirely 
covered with feathers; but Mr. Barrington affirms, that if a 
winter fpecimen of this bird, which was that from which M. 
de Buffon took his de(cription, be accurately examined, it will 
be found, that no feathers grow precifely under the claws ;_ 
though by wrapping very thickly round them, they have greatly 
that appearance: and in a fummer fpecimen, not only the 
feet, but even the legs, are rather bare of plumage. Mr. 


Bar- 
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Barrington further obferves, that the French naturalift feems — 
to be miftaken in fuppofing that the thick: plumage round the 
feet is peculiar to the lagopus ; as it is believed that Linnzus’s 
firft divifion of this genus have all of them the fame additi- 
onal covering in the winter; nor is this extraordinary warmth, 
he alfo remarks, confined merely to this genus, as appears by 
the fpecimen of a large white owl from Hudfon’s-Bay, the 
claws of which are covered with a plumage of ‘perhaps an 
equal thicknefs. Another circumftance obferved in this bird 
is, that the fhafts of many of the wing-feathers are black. 
The number of thefe M. de Buffon fuppofes to be fix; whereas 
they are eight in the fpecimen from Hudfon’s-Bay, though it is 
acknowledged that the two laft are of a fainter colour. Mr. 
Barrington likewife differs from M. de Bouffon in opinion ref- 
peating the number of feathers in the tail of this bird, and 
fome other circumftances. 

Number XXIX. is an account of the effects of lightning at 
Steeple Afhton and Holt, in the county of Wilts, onthe zoth 
of june, 1772; and the fucceeding contains fome obdferva- 
tions on a fparry incroftation found in Somerfethhire. 

In the next number, we are prefented with curious experi- 
ments and obfervations on the finging of birds, by the hon. 
gentleman abovementioned. Mr. Barrington introduces his 
remarks on this fubjecl, with an explanation of fome of the 
terms which he ufes; as the chirp of abird, the call, recording, 
&c. The author affirms, that notes in birds are no more in- 
nate, than Janguage is in man, and depend entirely on the 
mafter under whom they are bred, as far as their organs will 
enable them to imitate the founds which they have frequent 
opportunities of hearing. Mott of the experiments on this 
fubje& were made with cock linnets, that were fledged, and 
nearly able to leave their neft. ‘This fpecies of bird Mr. Bar 
rington preferred, not only on account of its docility, but be- 
caufe the cock is eafily diltinguifhed from the hen at that early 
period, by the fuperior whiienefs in the wing. He tells us, 
that he has known an inftance or two of a hen’s: making out 
fomething like the fong of her fpecies; but that this is as fel- 
dom obferved as the common hen’s being heard to crow. 

Mr. Barrington has educated neftling lianets under the three 
beit finging larks; viz. the fky-lark, wood-lark, and tit-lark ; 
every one of which, infiead of the linnet’s fong, adhered en- 
tirely to that of their refpeive inftru@ors. Having a curio- 
fity to know whether an European neftling would equaily learn 
the note of an African bird, he educated a young linnet under 
a vengolina, which imitated its preceptor fo exactly, that their 


fongs could not be diftinguithed from each othes. The pupil 
, pol- 
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pofieffed not even the fmalleft mixture of .the linnet fong ; 
though in fome.other experiments, the neftling bird retained 
the call of its own fpecies, which the author imputes to their 
not being taken from'the neft at an early enough period, 

After relating a variety of experiments to prove that the 
notes of birds are not innate, but adventitious, the author fa- 
vours us with fome general obfervations on their finging, 
Speaking of this fubjeét, Mr. Barrington affirms, that the in- 
habitants of London are better judges of the notes of birds, 
than all the other parts of Britain, taken together. As this 
is an accomplifhment which many of the connoiffeurs, and di- 
lettanti probably know not that they poffefs in a degree fupe- 
rior to the moft unpolifhed inhabitants of the country, we 
fhall prefent them with the honourable gentleman’s obferva- 
tions on the: fubject. 


¢ Tam alfo convinced (though it may feem rather paradoxie¢al), 
that the inhabitants of London dittinguifh more accurately, and 
know more on this head, than of all the other parts of the ifland 
taken together. . 

‘ This feems to arife from two caufes. 

‘ The firftis, that we have not more mufical ideas which are in- 
nate, than we have of language ; and therefore thofe even, who 
have the happinefs to have organs which are capable of receiving a 
gratification from this fixth fenfe (as it hath been called by fome) 
require, however, the beft inftruction. 

¢ The orcheftra of the opera, which is confined to the metro- 
polis, hath diffufed a good ftile of playing over the other bands of 
the capital, which is, by degrees, communicated to the fidler and 
ballad-fingerin the ftreets; the organs in every church, as well as 
thofe of the Savoyards, contribute likewife to this improvement of 
mufical faculties in the Londoners. 

‘ If the finging of the ploughman in the country is therefore 
compared with that of the London blackguard, the fuperiority is 
infinitely on the fide of the Jatter; and the fame may be obferved 
in comparing the voice of a country girl and London houfe-maid, 
as it is very uncommon to hear the former fing tolerably in 
tune. 

‘ Ido not mean by this, to affert that the inhabitants of the 
country are not born with as good mufical’ organs ; but only, that 
they have not the fame opportunities of learning from others, who 
play in tune themfelves. 

* The other reafon for the inhabitants of London judging better 
in relation to the fong of birds, arifes from their hearing each bird 
fing diftinétly, either in their own or their neighbours thops ; as 
alfo from a bird continuing much longer in fong whilft in a cage, 
than when at liberty; the caufe of which I fhall endeavour’hereafter 
to explain. : . : 

‘ Thofe who live in the country, on the other hand, do not hear 
birds fing in their woods for above two months in the year, when 
the confufion vf notes prevents their attending to the fong of any 
particular bird ; nor does he continue long enough in a place, for 
the hearer to recollect his notes with accuracy. 
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‘ Befides this, birds in the fpring fing very loud indeed ; but 
they only give thort jerks, and fcarcely ever the whole compafs of 


thew fong. 
‘ For thefe reafons, I have never happened to meet with any 


perfon, who had not refided in London, whofe judgment or opi- 
nion on this fubjeét IT could the leaft rely upon; and a ftronger 
proof of this cannot be given, than that moft people, who keep 
canary-birds do not know that they fing chiefly either the tit-lark, or 


nightingale notes. 
‘ Nothing, however, can be more marked than the note of a 


nightingale calied its jug, which moft of the Canary-birds brought 
from the Tyrol, commonly have, as well as feveral nightingale 
frrokes, or particular paflages in the fong of that bird. 

‘ I mention this fuperior knowledge in the inhabitants of the ca- 
pital, becaufe I am convinced, that, if others are confulted in re- 
Jation to the finging of birds, they willonly miflead, initead of giv- 
ing any material or ufeful information,’ 

The author obferves, that birds in a wild flate do not com- 
monly fing above ten weeks iu the year; and that thefe are 
likewife cocks of a few fpecies. Imagining, that the laft 
mentioned circuinftance arifes from the fuperior itrength of 
the mufciles of the larynx, he procured a cock nightingale, a 
cock and hen blackbird, a cock and hen rook, a cock linnet, 
znd a cock and hen chaflinch, which Mr. Hunter was fo ob- 
liging as to difieQ: of whom our author begged, that he 
would particularly attend to the ftate of thofe organs in the 
feveral birds, that might be fuppofed acceflary to the moduala- 
tion of their fong. Mr. Hunter accordingly found the mu 
cles of the larynx to be fironger in the nightingale than in any 
other bird of the fame fize; and in all the inftances where iie 
ciffeéfted both cock end hen, thefe mufcles were fironger in 
the cock. The itrength of thofe mulcles, however, Mr. Bar- 
tington prefumes is not the only requifite for finging :.the 
birds muft alfo have great plenty of food; which he thinks is 
fuficiently evident by birds in a cage finging the greateft part 
of the year, while the wild ones fing only about ten weeks, as 
before obferved. 

The ingenious author produces many examples to prove 
that birds fing alwdys in the fame key. : 

Number XXXII. An account of the tokay and other wines 
of Hungary. It appears fiom this account, that the popu- 
Jar notions concerning the growth, quantity, and value of the 
Tokay wine, are ill-tounced. With respect to the quantity 
in particular, it is generaliy believed to be very fmall; but ac- 
cording to the narrative before us, the very reverie is the 
fact. 

* Jt isa vulgar error, that the Tokay wine is in fo fmal] quan- 


tity, as never to be found genuine, uniels whea given in preients 
by 
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by the court of Vienna. The extent of ground on which it grows 
js a fufficient proof of thecontrary. It is a common defert wine in 
all the great families at Vienna, and in Hungary, and is very ge- 
nerally drank in Poland and Roflia, being ufed at table in thole 
countries, like Madeira in this. 

‘ Another vulgar error is, that all the Tokay wine is the pro- 
sperty of the emprefs queen. She is not even the moft confiderable. 
proprietor, nor of the beft wine; fo that every year he fells off her 
own, and purchafes from the other proprietors, to fupply her own 
table, and the prefents fhe makes of it. The greateft proprietor is 
the prince Trautzon, an old man, at whofe death, indeed, his 
eftate will efcheat to the crown ; but many others of the German 
and Hungarian nobility have large vineyards at Tokay; moft of 
the centiemen in the neighbourhood have part of their eftates 
there; the Jefuits college at Ungwar has a confiderable thare of the 
beft wine; and befides thefe, there are many of the peafants who 
have vineyards, which they hold of the queen, or other lords, by 
paying a tythe of the annual produce. 

‘ There is never any red wine made at Tokay, and, as far as I 
recolleét, the grapes are all white. They are fuppofed to have a 
particular flavour, which I own I could not perceive, though they 
were beginning to be ripe when I wasthere, in the end of Auguit 
(1768), and I have often eat of fuch as have been brought to 
Vienna. 

‘ The vintage is always as late as pofirble. It commonly begins 
at the feaft of St. Simon and Jude, October 28, fometimes as late as 
St. Martin’s, November 11. This is determined by the feafon, for 
they have the grapes on the vines as long as the weather permits, 
as the frofts, which from the end of Auguft are very keen during 
the nights, are thought to be of great fervice to the wine, By this 
means it happens, that when the vintage begins, a great many of 
the grapes are fhrivelled, and have, in fome meafure, the appear- 
ance of dried raifins. , 

‘ There are four forts of wine made from the fame grapes, which 
they diftinguifh at Tokay by the names of Effence, Aufpruch, Maff- 
lafch, and the common wine.’ 


The next article is employed on the figure and compofition 
of the red particles of the blood, commonly called the red 
giobules ; by the late ingenious Mr. Hewfon. Preceding en- 
quirers have gradually maintained thefe particles to beof a 
fpherical form, but according to the experiments here related, 
they are in reality flat bodies. The author afcribes this dif- 
covery to his having diluted the blood before he fubjected it 
to the microfcope ; the omiffion of which expedient made the 
compofition of the blood indifcernible to former obfervators. 
For this purpofe, however, he did not employ water, which 
would have diffolved the particles, but the ferum of the blood. 
By this means, viewing the particles ciftin&t from each other, 
he obferved that they were as flat as a guinea; and that the - 
dark {pot in the middle, which Father de la Torré took for a 
hole, was not a perforation. The experimenralift mixed thefe 
particles with a variety of other fluids, and examined them in 

many 
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many different animals, in which he obferved that they vary 


? 


in point of fize. 
We fhall lay before our readers fame of the experiments and 
obfervations on this curious fubjeé& in phyfiology. 


¢ Experiment I. Take a fmall quantity of the ferum of human 
blood, and fhake a piece of the craflamentum in it, till it is co- 
loured a little with the red particles; then with a foft hair pencil 
fpread a little of it on a piece of thin glafs, and place this 
glafs in the microfcope in fuch a manner as not to be quite ho- 
rizontal, but higher at one end than the other, by which 
means the ferum will flow from the higher extremity to the lower, 
and as it flows, fome of the particles will be found to fwim on 
their flat fides, and will appear to have a dark fpot in their 
middle; others will turn over from one fide to the other as they 
roll down the glafs. No perfon who fees them turn over can doubt 
of their being fiat ; he will fee them in turning have all the phafes 
that a flat body has; firft he will fee them on one fide, then rife 

radually upon their edge, and turn over tothe other fide. I have 
in this way fhewed their figure to a number of curious perfons, and 
particularly to many ftudents of anatomy, who have attended lec- 
tures in London within the laft fix years. 

‘ If, inftead of ferum, the particles fhould be diluted with water, 
containing rather more falt than ferum does ; or if, initead of hu- 
man blood, that of an animal with larger particles be ufed: then 
they will fometimes be feen not only flat, but a little bended, likea 
crooked piece of money. 

* Thefe experiments not only prove that the particles of the blood 
are flat, and not globular; but likewife, by proving that they are 
flat, they thew that they are not fluid, as they are commonly be- 
lieved to be; but, on the contrary, are folid; becaufe every fluid 
{wimming in another, which is in Jarger quantity, if it be not 
foluble in that other fluid, becomes globular ; this is the cafe where 
a {mall quantity of oil is mixed with a larger quantity of water, or 
if a fmall quantity of water be mixed with a large one of oil, 
then the water appears globular. And as thefe particles are not glo- 
bular, but flat, they muft be folid; a circumftance that will appear 
ftill more evident from future experiments. 

‘ It is neceflary to remark, that in a few minutes after the par- 
ticles are fpread out on a glafs, they run in clufters, and ftick to 
each other, and then they appear confufed. 

‘ When one of thefe particles is attentively examined, while fe- 
parate from the reft, it appears, as it lies on its flat fide, tohavea 
dark fpot in the middle, and round that dark {pot it is more tranf- 
parent. This dark {pot was believed to be a perforation, or the 
particle was fuppofed to be a hollow ring, bythe ingenious father 
dela Torré. But I find, from a great number of exneriments, that 
the dark fpot is a folid particle contained in a flat veficle, whofe 
middle only it fills, and whofe edges are hollow, and either empty, 
or filled with a fubtile fluid This wiil be evident to every one who 
will carefully make the following experiments. 

‘ Experiment Il. Take a drop of the blood of an animal that 
has large particles, as a frog, afifh, or, what is ftill better, ofa 
toad; put this blood on a thin piece of glafs, as ufed in the former 
experiment, and add to it fome water, firft owe drop, then a fe- 
cond, and a third, and fo on, gradually increafing the quantity ; 
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and in proportion as water is added, the figure of the particles will 


be changed from a flat to a fpherical fhape. When much water is. 


added, the yeficle will by decrees become thinner, and more tranf- 


parent, and will at left be diffolved, When the veficle has thus af-. 


fumed a fpherical thape, it will roll down .the glafs ftage {moothly, 
without thofe pbafes which it had when turning over whilft it was 
flat; and as it now rolls in its fpherical fhape, the folid middlé par- 
ticles can bé diftinétly feen to fall from fide to fide in the hollow 
veficle like a pea in a bladder. Sometimes, indeed, inftead of 
falling from fide to fide, the folid middle particle is feen to ftick to 
one part of the veficle ; and in proportion as the veficle, inftead' of 
being flat, affumes a {pherical fhape, its longeft diameter is fhort- 


ened as might be expected, on the fuppofition of its being hollow. 


and flat. 

‘ After this experiment has been made on the blood of fuch ani- 
mals as have large veficles, it may be made on human blood, 
where the water will be found to have the fame effeét; the veficles 
will beceme fpherical, the diameters of thefe fpheres will be lefs 
than the largeft diameter of the veficle was, in its flat ftate. 

‘ It is remarkable that more water is in general required to pro- 
duce this change on the veficles of the human blood than on thafe 
of frogs, or other amphibious animals; and thofe of the amphibia 
require ftill more than thofe of fith; for the fubftance of thefe 
veficles being thicker and more coloured in man and in quadru- 
peds than in the amphibia, is therefore later in being diffolved in 
water ; and being thinneft in fifh, it thence moft readily diffolves. 
Thofe who are defirous of repeating thefe experiments had beft be- 
gin with the blood of toads and frogs, whofe veficles are large, and 
remain fome time without diffolving in. the water (when that is 
ufed with the above-mentioned precautions) ; by which means any 
one accuftomed to microfcopical experiments may readily be fatisfied 
ef thefe curious circumftances. 

‘ From the greater thicknefs of the veficles in the human fubject, 
and from their being Jefs tranfparent when made fpherical by the 
addition of water, and likewile from their being fo much fmaller 
than thofe of fith or frogs, it is more difficult to get a fight of the 


middle particles rolling from fide to fide in the veficle, which has: 


become round; but with a ftrong ight, and a deep magnifier, I 
have diftinétly feen it in the human fubject, as well as in the frog, 
toad, or fkate. 

‘ Since water makes thefe particles round, and makes the dark 
fpot in their middle difappear, it is evident the red particles of the 
human blood are not perforated, but that dark fpot is owing to 
fomething elfe than a hole: and this is likewife confirmed by ob- 
ferving that although the particle does in an obfcure glafs appear 
only to have a dark fpot which might be fuppofed to be a hole, 


yet, with a very tranfparent lens, and a good light, after diluting: 


the blood with ferum, that middle part can be diltinétly feen to be 
only of a deeper red than the reft of the veiicle, and thence appears 
darker. 

‘ In thefe experiments, made by adding water to the blood, the 
middle particles appear to be lefs eafily foluble in water than the 
flat veficle which containsthem ; fo that, a little time after the.pro- 
per quantity of water has been added, the flat veficles difappear, 
leaving their middie particles; which feem to be globular, and 
very fmall, 
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‘ That thefe red veficles of the blood, although flat, are ‘not 
erforated, is evident likewife from a curious appearance which [ 
bens repeatedly obferved in blood that has been kept three days in 
the fummer feaion, fo that it was beginning to putrefy; the ve. 
ficles of this blood being diluted with ferum, and examined with a 
lens ... of an inch focus, but more particularly when examined 
with M. de la Torré’s glafs, which, by his computation, magnifies 
thé diameter 1280 times, were found to have become {pherical; the 
diameter of thefe {pheres was lefs than their largeft diameter when 
flat, and their external furface was corrugated in fuch a manner as 
to make them appear like {mall mulberries. 

‘ I have feen the fame appearance on mixing ferum that had been 
kept three days in a warm place, and fmelt putrid, with freth- 
drawn human blood; the veficle affumed this globular and mul- 
berry-like appearance. 

‘ In thefe experiments on human blood beginning to putrefy, f 
have likewife obferved fome of thefe veficles break into pieces with- 
out becoming fpherical ; and I have diftin&tly perceived the black 
fpot in the center fiflured through its middle, another proof that it 
is not a perforation. 

‘ Jn the blood of an eel, which was beginning to putrify, I have 
feen the veficles {plit and open, and the particle in its center come 
out of the fiffure. 

- © As the putrefaction advances, thofe veficles which had become 

rough {pheres, or like mulberries, and thofe which had been merely 
fiffured, each break down into fimaller pieces. M. de Ja Torré 
feems to think they have joints, and break regularly into feven 
parts ; and Leeuwenhoeck fufpected thefe globules, as he called 
them, were conftantly made of fix leffer globules. But from ob- 
fervations I am convinced there is nothing regular or conftant in 
the number of pieces into which they break. I have feen them fall 
into fix, feven, eight, or more pieces, by putrefaction ; for putre- 
faétion breaks them down in the manner it deftroys other animal 
folids,” 


In anfwer to the obje&tion which may be urged, that though 
thefe particles appear to be flat out of the body, they retain a 
fpherical figure within the veffels, the author affirms, that he 
has repeatedly obferved them whilit circulating in the fmall 
veflels between the toes of a frog, both in the folar microf- 
cope, and the other which he ufed. He has feen them with 
their fides parallel, like a number of coins laid one againft 
another. 

Admitting the particles of blood not to be globular but flat, 
and if water fo readily alter theic fhape, * whence is it, fays 
the author, that the ferum has the property of preferving them 
in that form which feems fo neceflary, becaufe fo general 
through the animal creation ?? He replies, it is principally by 
the falts of the ferum that this effe&t is produced; and that 
this is proved by adding a finall quantity of any neutral falt to 
water; which will not then be capable of diffolving thofe par- 
ticles, neither will it alter their fhape when the falt is ufed in @ 
cer- 
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certain proportion. Acids and alcalies, however,. he found to 
have different effeéts on thofe particles from neutral falts. 


© The fixed vegetable alkali, and the volatile alkali, were tried 
in a pretty ftrong folution, and found to corrugate the''veficles 5 
and in proportion as they were diluted, their effects becamé fimilar 
to water alone, bnt it is not eafy to find the point of ftrength where 
the vificles would remain unaltered in the folution. - And here we 
may obférve, that fince thefe veficles are found to diffolve fo readily 
jn water, and not to be diffolved in thefe folutions of alkali, it is 
a ftrong argument againft their bejng either oily or faponacéous, 
as they have been fulpected. | 

‘ The effeéts of acids are very different. I have tried the vitriolic, 
nitrous, muriatic, diftilled vinegar, and the acid of phofpliorus ; 
thefe, when much diluted, have the fame effects as water in -mak+ 
ing the veficles fpherical ; and, in proportion as they are lefs dilute 
ed, they diffolve, the veficles. without. making them fpherical, as 
water does. I never could find any point of dilution where the 
acids like the neutral falts produced no change on ‘the figure of 
the veficles. ° This experiment is the-more to be attended to, as 
thefe veficles have been fuppofed'to beoily and faponacéous; which 
is improbable, fince they diffolve more readily in acids than in al; 
kalies. 

‘Salts made with earth of alum, and any of the acids, always 
corrugate thofe veficles, unlefs they be very much diluted;~ when 
their effect are fimilar to thofe of the water alone,’ that is, they 
make the veficles affume a fpherical fhape, I could not difcover any 
point of ftrength in thefe folutions where the particles would remain 
in them without being changed in their fhape. 

* The fame was obierved of fpirit of wine: fome of the metalline 
falts, as copperas, fublimate, and Roman vitriol, were ‘tried }and 
when much diluted; their effeéts were not different from thofe of 
water; but in proportion as the folution was itronger, ,they corrue 
gated the veficles more and more, a 

€ Urine, when containing much of ‘its falts, has éffeéts fimilar to 
the ferum ; but in ‘proportion as‘it is weaker,’ its effects are’ more 
like thofe of water. . | 

‘ The ufe therefore of thofe falts which enter, into the compo- 
fition of the blood is probably to preferve the red veficles in. their 
flat form; for we muft fuppofe fome advantages attend that fhape, 
fince nature has made ufe of it fo generally in the blood of dif- 
ferent animals.» And as both a very ftrong folution of neutral falts 
and a very diluted one alters the fhape of the veficles, it is probable 
nature has limited the proportions of the water and the faltsin our 
blood. A degree of latitude in thefe proportions however feems to 
be admitted ; for I obferved the veficles equally‘unchanged when 
mixed with a folution of falts confifting of ‘eight drops of wa- 
ter to one of the faturated folution, and when addedto a mixture of 
fifteen drops of water to one of the fame folution. , 

‘ Not only the neutral falts in the blood are capable of preventing 
the ferum from diffolving the veficles; but the mucilage or lymph 
with which the feram is fo much impregnated, feems to contribute 
to the fame effeét. 


‘ When the veficles have been made fpherical, by being mixed - 


with water, if a {mall quantity of pretty ttrong folution of a neu- 
tral falt.be added, they are immediately fhriveled, a few of them 
recover their former flat thape, but the greateft part are contraéted 
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frregularly into fmaller fpheres. When thefe’ veficles thus re 
cover their fhape, after having been a fhort time mixed with water, 
they are generally more tranfparent, and appear thinner, a part 
f their fubftance having been diffolved in the water; and thence 
t is more-eafy to diftinguifh the little folid particle which is con- 
tained in them. By this experiment.1 have had the pleafure of 
convincing many curious perfons of the compofition of this pare 
of the blood, who were not quite fatisfied from fome of the other 
experiments. 
_ That it had not occurred to former enquirers to dilute red 
blood with ferum before it was examined with the microfcope 
out of the body, is a matter not very furprifing; but how the 
particles of blood, when viewed in the courfe of circulation, 
could be maintained by phyfiologifts, ever fince the days of- 
Leuwenhoeck, to be of a fpherical figure, when now it is 
affirmed they are flat, is'4 confideration which muft place the 
accuracy of thofe experimentalifts in a very unfavourable light, 
In fpeculative points in phyfic, the prejudice of authority has- 
always exerted too great an influence; but we know of few 
inftances, where its infallibility has been afferted in oppofition 
to the evidence of fenfe. This,difcovery of the form of the 
blood-globules, fhould it appear to be unqueftionably eftablithed, 
will greatly affect the theory of the circulation, fo far as it 
was founded upon the idea of a fpherical figure of thofe par- 
ticles, The ingenious author feems to have made ule of his 
obfervation for explaining fome, parts of the animal ceconomy, 
but as thefe principles are not mentioned in the paper before 
us, they do not at prefent fall under our confideration. 
Number XXXIV. contains an account of the effe&s of a 
thunder-ftorm on the 13th of March, 1773, upon the houfe 
of lord Tylney at Naples. The next is an extra& of a letter 
on fome improvements in the ele&rical machine. This is fol- 
lowed by a method of deducing the properties of the conic 
feétions : to which fucceeds an eflay, towards elucidating the 
hiftory of, the fea-anemonies. Number XXXVIII. is an ac- 
count of a-new hygrometer. Number XXXIX. exhibits a de- 
tail of the electric property of the Torpedo, evinced in the pre- 
fence of the academy of La Rochelle ; and the laft article ia 
the volume contain Anatomical Obfervations on the torpedo, 
by Mr. Hunter, who has difcovered its electric organs on each 
fide of the cranium and gills, and gives an accurate defcrip+ 
tion of them. By means of thefe fingular organs, which are a 
folecifm in Natural Hiftory, the obfervations made before the 
academy of la Rochelle are fatisfattorily accounted for. 
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Jil. Experiments and Obfervations on different Kina, y dir. By ; 
Jofeph Prieftley, LL.D. F.R.S. 80. 55. boards, Johiufon. ms 


Tas volume is divided into two parts, the firft of which 
. contains what the author formerly publithed on,air in the 
Philofophical Tranfadions, with fuch obfervations and ,cor- 
retions as further experience has fuggefted to him. and the | 
fecond part ‘exhibits an account of the experiments he has 
made fince thar time. 

The latier, part of the work begins with Obietrations on 
Alkaline Air. [ft occurred to. the author, that by a proceis 
fimilar to that by which. he expelled what he called, acid air 
from the fpirit of falt, an alkaline air, might likewife be ex- 
pelled from fubftances containing volatile alkali. He accord 
ingly procured it from the volatile fpirit of {al-ammoniac, {pi- 
fit of hartfhorn, and fal volatile, either in a fluid or folid form. 
Our ingenious experimentalilt concluded from analogy, that 
this alcaline air would be readily imbibed. by water, and, 
its union with it, would form a volatile {pirit of fal ammoe 
niac ; ‘which he alfo founded to be the fa&. 

“The induftrious experimentalift then proceeded to try. what 
woaild be the confequence of mixing. this alcaline air with the 
other kinds, which he had before difcovered. On combining 
it with acid air, a beautiful white cloud was formed, and fooa 
filled the whole veffel that contained them. ‘The experiments 
en -mixing it with other kinds of air, and different fubftances, 
are thus ‘related by the author, 

© Nitrous air admitted to alkaline air likewife occafioned a 
whitifh cloud, and part of the air was abforbed; but. it pree 
fenly grew clear again; leaving only a little dimnefs. on the 
fides of the veffel.. This, howéver, might be a kind of falt, 
formed by the union of the two kinds of air, There was no 
other falt formed that I could perceive, Water being admir- 
ted to this mixture of nitrous and alkaline air prefently ab- 
forbed the latter, and left the former pofleffed of its peculiar 
propetties. 

* Fixed air admitted to alkaline air formed eblong and flen- 
der cryftals, which croffed one another, and covered the fides 
of the veffel in the form of net-work. Thele eryftals muft 
be the fame thing with the volatile alkalis which chemifts get 
in a folid form, by the diftillation of fal ammoniac with fixed 
alkaline falts, 

‘ Inflammable-air admitted to alkaline air exhibited no par- 
ticular appearance. Water, as in the former experiment, ab- 
forbed the alkaline air, and left the inflammable air as it was 
before. It was remarkable, however, that the water which 
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was admitted to them became whitith, and that this white 
cloud fetrled, ‘in the form of a. white pomrden, to the bottony 
of the veffel. 

€ Alkaline air mixed with common air, and ftanding toges 
ther feveral days, firft in quickfilver, and then in water which 
abforbed the alkaline air) it did not appear that there was any. 
change produced in the common air: at leaft it was as much 
diminifhed by nitrous air as before. The fame was the cafe 
with a mixture of acid air and common air. 

‘ Having mixed air that had been diminifhed by the fer- 
mentation of a mixture of iron filings and brimftone with al- 
kaline-air, the water abforbed the latter, but left the former, 
with refpeé to the teft of nitrous air (and. therefore, as I con- 
clude, with refpe& to all its properties) the fame that it was 
before. 

‘ Spirit of wine imbibes alkaline air as readily as water, 
and feems to be as inflammable afterwards as before. 

« Alkaline air contra&s no union with olive oil. They 
were in conta& almoft two days, without any diminution of 
the air. Oil of turpentine, -and effential oil of mint, abforb- 
ed a very fmall quantity of alkaline air, but were not fealibly 
changed by it. 

‘ Ether, however, imbibed alkaline air pretty freely ; but 
it was afterwards as inflammable as before, and the colour was 
not changed. It alfo evaporated as before, but. I did not at- 
tend to this laft circumftance very accurately. 

« Sulphur, nitre, common falt, and flints, were put to al- 
kaline air without imbibing any part of it; but ctliarcoal, 
fpunge, bits of linen cloth, and other fubftances of that na- 
ture, feemed to condenfe this air upon their furfaces; for it 
began to diminifh immediately upon their being put to it ; and 
when they were taken out, the alkaline fmell they had con- 
‘traéted was fo pungent as to be almoft intolerable, efpecially 
that of the fpunge. Perhaps it might be of ufe to recover 
‘perfons from fwooning. A bit of fpunge, about as big asa 
hazel nut, prefently imbibed an ounce meafure of alkaline 
air. 

© A piece of the infpiffated juice of turnfole was made very 
dry and warm, and yet it imbibed a great quantity. of the air; 
by which it contraéted a moft pungent fmell, but the colour 
of it was not changed. 

« Alum undergoes a very remarkable change by the aétion 
of alkaline air, The outward fhape and fize remain the fame, 
but the internal ftru€ture is quite changed, becoming opaque, 
beautifully white, and, to appearance, in all refpeds, like 
- alum which had been roafted ; and fo as not to be at all af- 
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feéted by a degree of heat that would have reduced:it to that 
diate by roafting. ‘This effe& is produced flowly ; and if a 
piece of alum be taken out of alkaline air before the operation 
is over, the infide will be tranfparent, and .the outfide, to an 
equal thicknefs, will be .a white cruft. 

« I imagine that the alkaline vapour feizes upon:the water 
that enters into the ‘conftitution of crude alum, and which 
would have been expelled by heat. Roafted alum alfo imbibes 
alkaline air, and, like the raw alum that has. been expofed to 
it, acquires a tafte that is peculiarly difagreeable 

‘Phofphorus. gave no light in. alkaline air;,and made no 
lafting change in its dimenfions... It varied, indeed, a little, 
being fometimes increafed and fometimes diminifhed, but after 
a day and a.night, it was in the fame ftate as at the firft. Water 
abforbed this air juft as if nothing had been put to it. 

‘* Having put fome fpirit of falt toaikaline-air, the air was 
prefently abforbed, and a little of the white falt abovemention- 
ed was formed, A little remained wnabforbed; and tranfparent, 
but upon the admiflion of common. air to it, it inftantly be- 


came white. 
‘ Oil of vitriol, alfo formed a white falt. with alkaline air, 


and this did not rife in white fumes. 

‘ Acid.air, as I-have obferved'in my former papers, extine 
guifhes a candle. Alkaline air, on the contrary, I was fur- 
prized to find, is flightly inflammable; which, however, feems 
to confirm the opinion of chemifts, that the volatile alkali 
contains phlogifton. 

* I.dipped a lighted candle into a tall cylindrical veffel, 
filled with alkaline air, when it went out three or four times 
fucceflively ; but at each time the flame was confiderably en- 
larged, by the addition of another flame, of a pale yellow co- 
lour ; and at the laft time this light flame defcended from the 
top of the veffel to the bottom. At another time, upon per- 
fenting a lighted candle to the mouth of the fame vefiel, filled 
with the fame kind of air, the yellowifh flame afcended two 
inches higher than the flame of the candle. . The. eleétric 
fpark taken in alkaline air is red, as it is in common inflam- 
mable air. 

‘ Though alkaline air be snfleinenaisle, it appeared, by the 
following experiment, to be heavier than the common inflam- 
mable air, as well as to contraé& no union with it. Into a 
veflel containing a quantity of inflammable air, I put half as . 
much alkaline air, and-then about the fame quantity of acid 
air. Thefe immediately formed a white cloud, but it did not 
tife within the fpace that was occupied by the inflammable 
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wir; fo that this latter had kept its place above the alkaline 
air, and had not: mixed with it. - 

‘ That alkaline air is lighter than acid gir is evident from 
the appearances that attend the-mixture, which are indeed 
very beautiful. When acid air is introduced into a veffel con- 
taining alkaline air, the white cloud which they form appears 
at the bottom only, and afcernds gradually. But when the al- 
kaline air is put to the acid, the whole becomes immediately 
cloudy, quite to the top of the veffel. 

“ In the lait place, 1 thall obferve that alkaline air, as well 
as acid, diflolves ice as fait as a hot fire can doit. ‘This was 
tried when both’ the kinds of air, and every inftrament made 
ufe of in the experiment, had been expofed to a pretty intenfe 
heat feveral hours.. In- both cafes, alfo, the water into which 
the ice was melted diffolved more ice, to a confiderable quan- 
tity.’ 

Dr. Prieftley next treats of Common Air diminifhed, and 
made noxious by various procefies. We here find this inge- 
nious philofopher firft attempting to ere& an hypothefis from 
the obfervations he has made.: This hypothefis is, that the 
diminution of the air is the confequence of its being over- 
charged with phlogifton ; and that water, and growing veget- 
ables, tend to reftore the air to a ftate fit for refpiration, by 
imbibing this phlogifton, However ftrongly this opinion is 
fopported by the faéts which our aythor has produced, he can- 
didly declares, that he will be ready to relinquith any notions 
he may now entertain, if they fhould hereafter appear to be 
invalidated by new obfervations. 

The following experiments, inftituted with a view to evince 
the faliacy of a conclufion drawn by Dr, Alexander, that there 
is no danger to be apprehended from the neighbourhood of 
putrid marthes, are of too much importance not to be quoted. 

‘ Happening to ufe at Calne, a much larger trough of wa- 
ter, for the purpofe of my experiments, than I had done: at 
Leeds, and not having frefh water fo near at hand as { had 
there, I neglected to change it, till it turned black, and be- 
came offenfive, but by no means to fuch a degree, as to de- 
ter me from making ule of it, In this fiate of the water, I 
obferved bubbles of air to rife from it, and efpecially in one 
place, to which fome fhelves, that I-had in it, direfted them ; 
and having fet an inverted glafs veffel to catch them, in a 
few. days I colle&ed a confiderable quantity of this air, which 
lued {pontaneoufly from the putrid water ; and, putting ni- 
trous air to it, J found that no change of colour or diminu- 
tion enfued, fo that it muft have been, in the higheft degree, 
noxi- 
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noxious. I repeated the fame experiment fevetah times after- 


wards, and always with the fame refult. 

‘ After this, I had the curiofity to try, how wholfome air 
would be affected by this water ; when, to my real furprife, I 
found, that after only one minute’s agitation in it, a candle 
would not bura in its and, after three or four minutes, it 
was in the fame ftate with the air, which had iffued fponta- 
neoufly from the fame water. 

<I alfo found, that common air, confined ina glafs veffel, 
in conta@ qnly with this water, and without any agitation, 
would not admit a candle to burn in it after two days. _ 

‘ Thefe. faéts. certainly demonftrate, that air which either 
arifes from ffagnant and putrid water, or which has been for 
forhe time in conta@ with it, muft be very unft for refpira- 


tion ; and yet Dr. Alexander’s opinion is rendered fo plaufible 


by his experiments, that it is very poffible that many perfons 
may be rendered fecure, and thoughtlefs of danger, in a fitu- 
ation in which they muft neceffarily breathe it,’ 

Our author afterwards relates a variety of obferyations on 
nitrous air, acid air, inflammable air, and fixed air, with 
mifcellaneous experiments, queries, {peculations, and "hints, 
tending greatly to elucidate the prmeumatic branch of phi- 
lofophy. 

An Appendix is added to this work, containing communi- 


cations to the author, from feveral correfpondents; relative to 


air. Among thefe we meet with obfervations on the medi- 
cinal ufes of. fixed air, by Dr. Percival ; who mentions fome 
inftances of its good effects in a variety ‘of putrid difeafes. 

Dr, Prieftley informs us in the preface, that it is his inten- 
tion, at his leifure, to write the Hiftory and Prefent State of 
Difcoveries relating to air. We cannot refrain from congra- 
tulating the public on a notification which muft afford fo 
much pleafure to the lovers of natural knowledge, as this in- 
genious author has profecuted the fubje&t of air with unconffon 
afliduity and fuccefs. 





IV. A New. Syftem of Hufoandry, By C. Varlo, Ef. 3 welt, 
8vo,. iss. Bew. 


HE author of this work has travelled over the greateft 
part of the three kingdoms, feemingly i in fearch of good 


hufbandry, and mentions a aa of experiments he has made. | 


during many years; yet, throughout the three volumes, we 
have very little information of the management in different 
parts of thefe kingdoms, and as to the experiments, we have 
no fatisfaction where and when made. 
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Having mentioned what is not in the book, we fhall pro- 


ceed to review what is in it. After the reader is informed 
that the work is the effet of much experience and travel, he 
will naturally note the fubjeé& and conneétion of the mis 
ters. 

_ Chap. I, is 6n trench- ploughing, in which we find no ex- 
periments, but the praftice fupported by much reafoning and 
fome philofophy ; he tells us ¢ weeds turned in, ferment ; fer- 
mentation caufes fri@ion, which brings on heat: put two bo- 
dies together, and that which contains the greateft degree of 
heat,. has the greateft fenfe of feeling. Likewife the fenfes of 
our reafon is quicker than that of our body ; becaufe the for- 
mer is the effe& of our fpiritual underftanding, but the latter 
is only that of a corruptible body.’ Such philofophy the au- 
thor prefents the reader with, inftead of experiment ! 

Chap, II. is a continuation of the fame fubje&, in which 
there is nothing deferving notice, but an account of trench- 
ing land near Glafgow, as follows: ‘ In an open town field 
joining to Glafgow, and in another about two miles diftant 
from the faid city, I found a great many labourers at work, 
trenching fome two fpades deep and a fhovelling, and others 
three fpades and a fhovelling, for which they are paid from 
forty fhillings to three pounds an.acre, according to the depth 
they go. 1! faw plainly that the fuccefs in their crops by 


this method were not doubtful, for as their Jand had been’ 


trenched two or three years before, the earth they threw up 
from the bottom of the trench was as’ black and rich 4s a 
garden mold.’ We are not told for what crops this was done. 
In England the expence of one fpit digging is forty fhillings 
an acre. 

In Chap, IIf. the fubje& is continued, and the trench plongh 
defcribed, but without a plate, andthe whole unintelligible. 
In Chap. IV, we have fome very poor refle@tions on the want 
of Knowledge in common farmers: the author, at the fame 
time, exhibits no fuperiority which can juftify his attempt at 
ridicule. We are likewife told that after trench- ploughing, 
wheat after wheat is a vety good courfe of crops... We have 
then fome more’ philofophifing upon the manures contained 
in the air, all which has been written an hundred times be- 
fore, only in a better manner. ) 

At p. 70. we are told, that be the trench- ploughed land 
ever fo poor, and whether clay or fand, it will do well for 
winter vetches. Poor clay for winter vetches! Did Mr. Varlo 
travel through three kingdoms to find that out? There is no 
crop requires better or warmer land, on fach no crop more 


profitable, Inftead of. mowing them he would feed, for the 
be- 
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benefit of trampling? Does he know no diftin&ion between 
clay andfand? 

From trenching land, the author takes a leap, in Chap. v., 
and VI. to his new-inyented fheep-houfes, Thefe are -to be 
on cafters, and each to hold twenty theep ;. it is impoffible to. 
examine minutely a {cheme that confifts of nothing but ab- 
furdity, A pretty figure a Dorfetthire farmer would make, 
with three or four hundred fheep-houfés. on his farm! But in, 
fummer they are to do for hogs. We are told that they will 
make the ‘hogs eat clean; for long four grafs, that other cattle 
will not.eat, is the proper food for hogs. Had Mr. Varlo 
never an opportunity of obferving fwine, chufing to feed on 
the fhorteft and fineft grafs ; and where did he obferve any, 
beaft whatever preferring the long and four? 

In Chap. VII. Mr. Varlo treats of the turnep hufbandry :, 
he defcribes the culture in Norfolk ; and obferves that they 
fow barley after them, and with the barley clover and rye-grafs; 
the mixture of the latter he juftly condemns, being general, 
(which however it is not.) But his reafon for it is founded 
en an utter miltake: he fays, ‘ the roots of them both are 
large and fibrous, and run horizontally, and therefore feed in' 
the fame latitude.’ It may appear ftrange to our readers to 
dwell fo much on Mr, Varlo’s errors, but it muft appear'a 
little extraordinary in this gentleman, to tell us of his expe- 
rience and experiments, and his travelling after hufbandry, 
and, after all, not know that clover has a carrot root, that 
it is not fibrous, but runs with a tap, five, fix, or more inches 
deep, and as different from rye- ~grals, as an oak and a plant 
of wheat. A little farther we find, ‘ The Norfolk farmers ad- 
mit that it runs or fills the ground full of fcutch grafs.? The 
Norfolk farmers know too much of the matter to talk in this 
manner, Sowing one crop to fill the land with any parti- 
cular weed, is not very confiftent with Mr. Varlo’s philofophy. 
If the couch-feed is fown, it will certainly grow ; if the land 
lies under rye-grafs feveral years, the couch will have time to 
mat; fo it will if any other grafs had been fown. 

In the fame chapter the author reafons much againft paring 
and burning land, but as many things he fays is contradi&ted 
every day by experience, we fhall take no further notice 
of it. 

In Chap. IX. on the different forts of turneps, we find the 
moft ridiculous account of the turnep-rooted cabbage that ever 
was penned: he makes it a baftard turnep; he might as well 
have made it a baftard melon, fpeaking as a farmer; for the 
only refemblance is the name érafca. After this account we 
can give no attention to what the author fays of his expe- 
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riments on them. And the more, as he tells us that an acré 
of turneps will (not that they did) fatten fifteen wethers, at 
12]. a fore, to 24]. @ fcore, which is gl. for an acre, and of 

this he fays there is #0 dpubt; and tliefe turneps receive no 

manuring ! ‘May we not conclude that Mr. Varlo has loft his 

experiment-book, and with it his memory? 

In chap. IX. (X. it fhould be) we are told that turnep-fed 
bullocks muft be kept clofe to the houfe, far if they have li- 
berty to run or play, it will heat and difturb their bowels.— 
We wonder what the flate of the bowels of thofe oxen is that 
are fattened in fields and yards. 

In chap. X. we are advifed very rationally to make heaps 
of turneps, and covet them with ftraw. Wehad much rather 
have had the effect experimentally reported. In barns, with. 
out layers of ftraw, we have been told the praétice has proved 
fuccefsful. 

We pais over chap. XI. and XII. pregnant with intelligence 
reJating to pickles and fteeps, which is given in a loofe man- 
rier, unfupported by experiment, We come now to chap. 
XIII. where we are advifed, in order to clean wheat’ from 
fmut for-maket, to threfh the grain upon a bed of fand, a 
very pretty receipt to make bread gritty, but you are to Sift the 
fand out: true, as you can; but the leaft damp in the air will 
make ftrange work; befides, how does this remedy the burft- 
ing of frefh grains which will diffufe the powder. “In thefe 
crude efforts, which occur fo often, the author di€tates, and 
you are to do fo and fo; he docs not fay I did it, and. fucceeded, 
therefore you may do the fame. ‘Though, indeed, he makes fuch 
random work, that his experiments are as little to be depend- 
ed on as his receipts. 

In chap. XIV. we have more noftrums. In chap. XV. we 
find much extravagance on the rot in fheep: it ends with 
recommending falt which has been recommended twenty times 
before. | 

In the next chapter we have the cabbage hufbandry given, 
like the reft; no new information, but extravagant tables 
of profit: 18s. in lime, and no dung, all the manure that 
gives crops (in idea) of 20]. an acre. Very wild work, 
indeed! Nothing deferving notice is to be found in chap. 
XVII, on turnep-cabbage. In chap. XVIII. he gives an ac- 
count of fix-rowed barley, but the advantages attributed to it 
are fo great that we Know not how to credit. Produéts of double 
the quantity fhould have been given as matter of fact, and 
not report ; nor does Mr. Varlo hint, whether he has it now in 
culture, 
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We know nothing more unphilofophical than Mr, Varlo’s 
philofophical reveries: in chap. XIX. we have ‘much of this 
on the effe& of food in laying fat on a beaft. In chap. XX: 
this is continued, but here we have fomething better worth at- 
tending to, which is fatting beafts on linfeed oi! and ‘bran. 
« The quickeft feeding a beaft can take, is linfeed oil and bran 
mixed. If the cattle be bat ‘finall, give each two pecks of 
bran a day, divided into three feeds, ‘which wil} fetve morn- 
ing, noon, and night; into each peck put half a pint of lin- 
feed oi! ; mix it well, The cattle will eat it very greedily, and’ 
it feeds them paft conception. They muft have what hay th 
will eat, but that will not be much, ° Five gallons of at 
which will only coft 17s. 6d. and the bran in proportion, will 
fatten a beaft fooner and more effectually than sl, expended 
in any other food. Another method I take is to mix two 
buthels of bran to one bufhel of malt cums, and one bufhel of 
peafe meal ; when all are mixed well together, and laid in a 
heap ready for ufe, give each beaft a peck at a feed every night 
and morning, with half a pint of linfeed oil mixed in each - 
feed jaft before you give it.’ 

This is all very rational, and from the well-known effeéts 
of oi} cakes in fattening beaits, it is very probable the oly 
point is the expence. Let us calculate ; 





£. 5 a, 

Two bufhels of bran, —- o £ 6 

One do. malt cums, _ —_— °o 09 4 

One do, peafe-meal, —_—- °o 3.6 

Parag ala 

bw 

Sixteen pecks of this mixture requires eight pints } “ 6 
of gil, or one gallon, -~ a 3 

. o 8 Io 


This laft eight.days, in which time, at t4lb. per Paty seas 
diem of hay, it is a1zlb. in eight days, or t 





oO If 4 


Or per week, _——- — © gu 


The beaft will certainly take fixteen weeks to fat in, or which 
will amount to £ 7 18s. od. It appears to us doubtful whether 
he will in fixteen weeks improve fo much ; nor fhould we for- 
get that two pecks a day, and one pint of oil, appears rather 
a fmall allowance. © 
In Chap. XXI. is treated fencing, wherein Mr, Varlo gives 
direQtions for making a complete one. His obfervation, page 
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231, that the general method In England is to inclofe with 
double pofts and rails, is not true.. He prefcribes inftead of 
facing the bank with fods, the grafs outward, to bury the 
grafs, and face with earth, which experience has long proved 
to be an improper method, fot.the bank then moulders 
down, ‘He direéts that the quicks be laid at the bottom of the 
bank, that is nearly on a level with the field; this is the 
worft fyftem in ufe: the he jge by this means is foon in the 
ditch, the way of plafhing is excluded, which can.only be 
done in, perfection when the hedge is on the top of the bank ; 
and, upon the whole, the method. propofed has not one ad- 
vantage to recommend it, except the flight faving of the 
dead hedge, or rails, at, firft being rather lower. 

Chap. XXII. and XXIII. upon foreft. trees, contains nathing 
worthy of notice. 

From Chap. XXIV. on drains, one would fuppofe the au- 
thor had never moved from a London fire-fide, inftead of tra- 
velling three kingdoms: he fays gentlemen, by force of men 
and money, may make French drains, but he will give the 
farmer a cheap receipt for what he calls pipe drains, and in- 
troduces it as if it was to be quite,a novelty; plough, fays 
he, a furrow, and then dig one fpit with a long narrow fpade, 
clear out the loofe mold, fill half way with bufhes, and then 
throw on the earth. Pray Mr. Varlo do not imagine that this 
is your difcovery, it is a mere common French or hollow 
drain, only filled with bufhes inftead of ftones, and is prac- 
tifed over Effex and other counties by thoufands of farmers. 

In Chap. XXVI. and XXVII. we have another new invention 
of ourauthor, that of planting wheat at twelve inches fquare 
by a machine which makes holes in the land for that purpofe. 
But need we tell him, that the experience of Gabriel Plattes, 
Mr. Randal, and de Chateauvieux might have convinced him 
that the mode. is attended with nothing but .lof&?. Yet does 
our author calculate the crop.at forty-two bufhels, though in 
the trial he fays he made himfelf, he got but thirty-two: 
but all this is too wild and vifionary to deferve the leaft at- 
tention. - 

Vol. H. opens with a chapter on the fmut, in which the 
author eftablifhes a doétrine as his own which has been writ- 
ten often already, that the diftemper proceeds from dung breed- 
ing worms ; but this theory is perfeétly unfatisfaftory ; he con- 
tradi&s himfelf by afferting at p. iz, that fome pickles will 
prevent it. ‘ What will he fay toa point he never. onee men-. 
tions, fome ftalks from a root with fmutted ears, and .fome 
from the fame root not {mutted ? 


In 
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In chap. II. he gives an account of the. foil, rent, &c. of 
the three kingdoms; but fuch anaccount:.as jwill yield little 
‘information ; he-charaéterifes (heJrith lands by producing wheat 
that.is Imutty, or not, which is, faying little to the purpofe. -. 

At p. 29, he tells us, ¢ the barony of Fort.Gentlemen.are 
the moft hofpitable, difinterefted, ; facetious fet of people I ever 
met with; one can fcarce travel. above a. mile, or ,two, in. this 
country, without falling in, with a gentleman’s houfe, thejpro- 
prietor of which is worth from,5 to 2000 a year... A.ftrange 
country | their eftates muft be of wonderous rich, land indeed ! 

At p..33; he fays,: ‘ there. is not. to be found:fo fine a ride 
for fo far together in his _majefty’s, dominions. asia Ireland. ; 
for if you, begin behind Kells, which is to the north of Dub- 
lin, and.go to. Kilkenny, which is to, the fouth of Dublin, you 
ride for. about an hundred miles through five counties, 
Meath, Dublin, Kildare, Carlow, and Kilkenny... You have 
all the road a good quickfet hedge at. each fide of you,, and 
all an enclofed .country ;. you do.not go over an_acre.of..either 
bog, heath, mountain, common, or any fort.of wafte land : 
you are alfo accompanied part of the way, with fine rivers, and 
all the way with either gentlemen’s feats, or towns at.theend 
of every two or three miles.” ¥-- pT 

In the, county of Limerick Mr, Varlo tells us, is fome of 
the richeft: land that ever he faw in all his , travels called the 
golden vein,.and yet it cuts the;pooreft afpe& as. to its. 
inhabitants, owing to its being kept under ftock,. . It is. a deep 
loamy clay, rich beyond expreflions, lets at 30 to 35s. an acre, 
Irifh meafure, great farms through. 

Page 46, we have a veryfenfible account of the ufe- of lime- 
ftone unburnt, as a manure in the county of Cork; the effeéts 
of it appear to be very great.’ rae SES 

Page 5+, we are informed that till a late a@ of: parliament 
the Irith farmers in the county of Leitrim, continued ‘to draw 
all their ploughs and hatrows by /faftening them’ to: the tails 
only of their horfes, having no- harnefs: | 

At p. 56, we are told, that the lord chief baron Fofter, in 
the county of Lowth, improved 2000 acres from 2s. 6d. ‘to 
from 18s, to 23s. an acre, by means of liming alone.. All 
thefe particulars are valuable ; bad Mr. Varlo filled his books 
with fuch, his Syftem would have been a very different work 
from what it is. : 

Chap III. is filled with the prices of provifions and labour 
in parts of Ireland, which. yields a very, ufeful information ; 
we find from it that prices in general are not through Ireland 
more than half what they are in England,. In the counties of 
Wexford, Kildare, Carlow, Weftmeath, and Queen’s county, 

labour 
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labour is 64, a day in winter, and $d. in’ furnmer, beef and 
mutton 24. and 2d. 2 per [6. good chickens sd. % and 2d 


each ; lean peefe 8d. lean torkeys rod. a roafting pig 1s. to 
1s. 3d. egps 7 or 8 a penny. In Kilkenny, Corks Ret, 
Tipperary, Limerick, Waterford; Galway, Leitrim, Mayo, 
Roftonimion, Sligo, Clare, Londonderry, Tyrone, and Fer- 
ihahagh, “beef atid mutton at thé cheapeft’ feafon 1d. 2 to 
ad. lean geefe 4d. fean turkeys 6d. chickens 1d, eges 10 a 
a penfty, roafting pigs 6d. batter 3d. a 76. day-labourers 4d. 
a day in winter, and 6d. in fummer. 

In chap. FV. Wwe find an account of the land, labour, and 
prices in Scotland, from Poft Patrick to Berwick, through the 
county of Gallfaway to Dumfries, &c. the great north road to 
Ireland, réfnine makes things wear a pood face we are told. _ 
* * Tpaffed this road twenty-five years ago, and again laft 
yéar, and was farprifed to fee the great change of things for 
the better. Finprovements of every fort get on apace, agricul- 
ture in patticulat floarifhes beyond defcription.’ 

About Dumfries, labour 6d. in winter, and 8d. in fammer ; 
beef and mutton 1d. = to zd. fowls and eggs cheap. 

Chap. V. gives thefe circumftances in parts of England, but 
as thefe are to be found much more particularly minuted in 
Mr."Young’s Tours, we pafs them over.. Here the author 
quits thefe aceounts ; had he filled his book with them, efpe- 
cially of Scotland and Ireland, it would have demanded much 
more attention. 


[ To be concluded i our next. ] 


— 





V. A Treatife on Child-Bed Fevers, and the Method of preventing 
them. . To which are prefixed, Two Differtations, the one on the 
Brain and Nerves; the other on the Sympathy of the Nerwes, and 
on different Kinds of Irritability, By Thomas Kirkland, M.D. 
Sv0o. 335. fewed, Baldwin. 


HEN we confider the great diverfity of apinions that has 
been entertained of the child-bed fever, and the very 
different methods of cure recommended, we cannot help ex. 
preffing an unfeigned fatisfaction at feeing a perfon fo refpes- 
able for medical experience as this author favour the public 
with a fupplement to the obfervations which have been made 
of late years’on the fubje&. 
In the firft preliniinary differtation, the author attacks the 
commonly received doétrine of the nerves being pervious tubes, 
carrying a juice which performs all their ations, 


«If 














t If we examine the brain with our own éyes, and ovr own 
fenfes, without being prépoflefied by any-fofnier Spiniin, there 
is every Appearance, rhat this @o&ttine; after all that has beet 
faid about it, is uifwpported ‘by fads. Yn’ particular, I nave 
examined impartially the brains of hates, -theep, and ‘oxen, a8 
divegted by Boerhaave (fee Inftit. fe&. 270.) to- difcover the 
filattients which made. thefe nérvous fibrés$ "bit inftead of bes 
ing conviticed 6f thé ‘truth: of his dpirtion, I ath thoroughly 
pérfuaded it is anfuppofted by faéts. Nor dod think it would 
be any difficult mattér to prove, from his ‘own account, ‘that 


what he has faid about the brah beitig’ Abtous}: i wholly an - 


hypothefis ; for it is corifeffed that the ils, which “ate. fup- 
pofed to afife from the cortical part, aré invifible even’ with 
the affiftance of the beft micrdfcoyes, tl ‘an’ hundred ‘ot 4 
thoufand of them are jéiied together, When ‘they may Be ‘per+ 
ceived wndér the form of the medalary fwbfance’ of ‘thé 
brain’ ©’ bike : eo Sm, eed | 

< If we cut open the brain, and view it with a good miz 
crofcope, it appears, as far ‘as we can diftover, ‘to bea ‘mateus, 
or gelatinous fubltanée, void of fibres. If we raife up a fiiall 
piece of it with the point of a knife, fo that we'can fee through 
it, it has the fame appearance; and upoft letting it drop, it 
falls in the fame matiier 4s any other mucus, or gelatinotts fubi 
ftahce’of the fame confiltence Wwould-d6, ©” Ms “ay 

* ‘The medullary part of the brain, efpecially the medalta 
fpinalis, adheres to thie fingers like glue, upon being preffed ; 
and ty compating it with flour and water * made of a proper 
confiftence, they Rave a refembling tenacity. Both alike’ may 
be gently drawn into the appearance of membranes or fibtes; 
and in whatever manner tlie examination is conduéted, it ap- 
pears to be a mucus or a gelatinous fubftance of @ particiflat 
kind, cohering firmly together. Nor ¢an°we “have a better 
evidence than Haller on this occafion; for at’ the tinte whén 
he was.a great advocate for the brain being fibrous, yet when 
he faw' it without knowing what it was, it appeared to be 
*¢ a mucus :” and if the moft unorganized fluid will condu& 
the eletric vapour, why may not a fenfible mucus be the fitteit 
conduftor of fenfation ? . 

* Tt feems agreed, that every nerve (as it is called) which 
is capable of being feer, isa bundle of nerves ; and upon this 
bundle being cut open longitudinally, the outfide or membrane 
belomging to each of them, will make a fibrous appéaraice : 


Pe ~ 


* This coinparifon is not meant to be extended farther than to 
affift in proving that the brain is not fibrows, 
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but 
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but. view the brain within. the feull, ; juft.before it. enters thefe 
membranes, with.a microfcope, and it will appear, that the 
infide.of a nerve is, not a.mafs of fibres arifing from the white 
part of the brain,, but that is a {mall pertion of the white 
part of the brain itfelf, which is fe fibrous, but the fubftance 
defcribed; .This;being conduéted by the dura and . pia- mater 
to the different, parts of the.body, it depofits one .or. both of 
thefe coats, as. our experiments. will prove; and is diffufed 
round every fibre, not only upon the.part it is carried to, but 
a confiderable way round: fo that each portion of the. brain 
conveyed. by its owm nervous cafe, meeting, form one conti- 
nued or connected. fubftance, in every part included within the 
cuticle, and gives that glofly or gelatinous appearance, which 
is fo readily diftinguithed in the mufcular fibres. From,whence 
it appears, that the brain is not confined to the fkull,- but is 
expanded in every pare of the body, in the fame manner,. but 
much thinner, as the retina is expanded at the bottom of the 
eye.’ 

In oppofition to the opinion of the brain being fibrous, Mr. 
Kirkland obferves, that the optic nerve at its going out of the 
fkull,,has not the leaft appearance of fuch a texture ; but 
feems to be a mucus or gelatinous fubftance ; and that if we 
put the retina into foap lees, it. foon becomes ropy, and has 
more the appearance of the white of an, egg, than..of any 
other fubftance with which he can,compare it. From: thefe 
faéts our author concludes, that the phyfiologifts who adhere 
to the. doGirine of the brain being formed of threads, which 
continue feparate and diftin&, certainly prefer conjeture and 
hypothefis to ocular demonftration. 

Mr. Kirkland is fully aware of the objeG&ion which may. be 
made to the do&rine he advances,.upon the fuppofition that 
tying any nerve deftroys the fenfation of the part to which it 
belongs ; but this remark he obferves, holds good no. farther 
than when all, or the greateft part of the nerves belonging to 
a particular part are, divided, or tied, _ After endeavouring to 
confirm his opinion by arguments drawn from analogy, he 
produces the authority of experiments. 

‘ I have, fays he, compared the medullary part of the brain 
with the retina, with the olfaftory and auditory. nerves, the 
nerves of the limbs, and with the gelatinous fubftance, of 
mucus, which is very thinly fpread upon the mufcular fibres, 
by the help of a proper microfcope ; and find them all to have 
the fame appearance. If we irritate the medullary part of the 
brain within the fkull, we find univerfal convulfions follow ; if 


we irritate a fingle nerve, a neighbouring mufcle is convulfed 5 
and 
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and if we irritate the gelatinous fubftance upon the mufcles, 
the mufcular fibres are convulfed *; which evince that they 
are all the fame fubftance, 

¢ The contrattion, dilatation, and tremulous motions, 
which for a confiderable time happen to the mufcular fibres, 
upon being laid bare in flaughtered animals, I have no doubt 
are owing to this external mucus, or gelatinous fubftance be- 
ing irritated by the air; becaufe we fee the fame effeé is pro= 
duced by irritating it with.a briftle, or the point of a fine 
needle ; and becaufe the tremulous motion intirely ceafes, nor 
can motion be produced in the fibres by the air, or by any 
other means, when it is rubbed off, or becomes dry. Whence 
it is evident, that the brain is the only part of the body which . 
is capable of being irritated ; for though it be true, that a 
nerve cannot be made to fhorten itfelf by being irritated (bee 
caufe it is a gelatinous fubftance invefted in unelaltic mem- 
branes, and does not perform its office by contraétion) yet it 
does its office of receiving irritation, and of condudting it in 
its full force to the mufcular fibres, becaufe they immediately 
contraét upon its being irritated. 

‘ The mufcular fibres.are the only parts of the body which 
do their office by fhortening themfelves ; and it. feems owing. 
to this property, that they are the only parts which contraé 
and have tremulous motions upon involuntary irritation. But 
that this irritation is firft received by the medullary part of the 
brain, and by that communicated to the mufcular fibres, is 
‘beyond poffibility of doubt; becaufe they are incapable. of be-= 
ing puf into motion when diveited of this fubRance, as may 
be eafily proved by rubbing it off with a dry cloth: nor does 
it lofe this property of producing motion in a part feparated 
from the body, or after am animal has ceafed to breathe for a 
confiderable time, as innumerable inftances prove. Whence 
it follows, that irritability entirely depends upon fenfibility, as 
no part can be irritated which is infenfible +.’ 

From all the arguments which our author advances on this 
fubjeét, he concludes, that the medullary or gelatinous part 





* Whytt fays (Vital and invol. Mot. p. 247.) in order to the con- 
traétion of a mulcle, it is not neceflary that the ftimulus fhould be 
applied to its fibres, it is enough that the common membranes co- 
vering them are irritated, the {ame effe& being hence produced , as 
from wounding the very fibres of the mufcles. 

+ Haller afferts (on Irtit. p. 32.) that the moft irritable parts are 
not at all fenfible, and vice verfa: according to which opinion, the 
mufcular fibres mult be infenfible, becaufe they are very irritable ; 
and yet they appear to be fenfible ; or why does a patient thew fuch 
figns of pain, when they are comprefled with a ligature, in taking 
up divided arteries? ; . 


“Vor. XXXVII. Sune, 1774. F f of 
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of the brain, whether feated in the head, or in other parts of 
the body, is the receiver, the feat, and conductor of every Kind» 
of fenfe. 

In the fecond Diflertation feveral pra&tical cafes are produced 
in confirmation of the general confent of the parts of the 
body proceeding from the expanfion of the brain; after which 
the author enters on the fubje& of Child-bed Fevers. 

In this part of the treatife, Dr. Kirkland fets out with en- 
quiring into the pregnant and puerperal ftate, which he fhews 
are accompanied with an increafed irritability ; and to this pri- 
mary cavfe he afcribes the difpofition of women in child-bed to 
fevers of various kinds. He is of opinion, that an inflam- 
mation of the uterus, and a confequent abdforption of pu- 
trid matter from this part, will produce what is now denomin- 
ated the puerperal fever ; and that from hence the inflamma-s 
tion of the abdomen, &c. frequéntly refults, He invalidates 
the do&rine maintained by fome. writers that this fever arifes 
from a non-fecretion of the milk ; urging the great improba- 
bility that the fluids which conftitute milk, fhould produce any 
inconvenience by being detained in the body ; and obferving 
that if this were the cafe a milk diet would be dangerous. 

He admits, that an inflammation of the abdominal vifcera 
is fometimes the catife of a child-bed fever; but reje&s ‘the 
opinion of a late wiiter, that the puerperal fever always derives 
its origin from fuch an accident. He informs us, that the 
only inftances in which he has had reafon to fufpe& an inflam- 
mation in the abdomen to be the caufe of the fever, were in 
very quick labours, where the quantity of water was large, and 
the uterus fuddenly emptied by a hafty delivery, as foon as 
the membranes broke, without care being taken to make an 
immediate prefflure upon the belly. He thinks, however, 
that the morbid ftate of the parts in the abdomen, ob- 
ferved upon diffe€tion, is more frequently the effe& than the 
caufe of this fever, 

Befides inflammation, Dr. Kirkland imagines there are 
other caufes which produce a puerperal fever. A putrid 
fever in child- bed women, he oblerves, is fometimes occafioned 
by the abforption. of coagulated blood lodged in the uterus, 
and putrifying from the accefs of aiz.;-and he thinks it reafon-- 

able to fuppofe that the fame effe& may be produced by pu- 
trid miafmata. | 

‘ Upon the whole, fays he, it appears, that puerperal’ fe- 
vers are thofe only which arife.from an.inflammation.of the 
uterus ; from the abdominal vifcera being inflamed, in confe- 
quence of an-hafty delivery ; from the* abforption: of putrid: 
blood, or other puttid matter from the uterus ; from the com- 
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ing of the milk ; from. an inflammation. of, the. breafts 3 from 
the abforption of acrid milk, and from a. retention of excre- 


ment. Epidemic, or.hofpital fevers, or fevers.which take their) 
rife from difeafes foreign .to the pregnant or puerperal tates, 


are only adventitious difeafes happening to: lying in. women.’ 
Our author delivers a dilting&t . defcriptiog, of. the .fymptoms) 
of the perperal fever arifing from each of the particular caufes 


above enumerated ; after which he proceeds to the method of, 
cure, treating largely and_ufefully of the. feveral evacuations: 
and various medicines to be promoted or adminiftered i in. the; 


difeafe, and confirming by many pertinent cafes the propriety 
of the pra@ice he recommends. 


The author’s obfervations refpeling the means of prevent- 


ing child-bed fevers, are’ cqually judicious, .and. conformable 
to the general fuppofed caufes. which prodace them.—We 
fhall: conclude our account ‘of this treatife with remarking, 
that, though Dr. Kirkland’s idea of the texture of the nerves 
differs from the eftablifhed dofrine, his theory is not repug- 
nant to the principles of the animal ceconomy.s © ‘Fhe irritabi- 
lity for which he contends is too clearly evinced: by experience, 
to require any confirmation of its exiftence from arguments 
& priori ; much lefS.can his rational prattice ftand in want of, or 
derive any weight from, the. concurrence of hypothetical autho- 
rity in its favour. 





VI. The Hifory of Enelith Poetry, from the Clofe of the Eleventh 
to the Commencemcnt of the E:ghteenth Century. Lo which are 
prefixed, Two Diffrtations. “L On the Origin: of. Romantic 
Fidion in Europe. JI, On the Introdu@ion’ of Learning into 
England. Vol. J. By Thomas Warton, B.D. Ate, ah ts 
boards. Dodfley. [ Concluded. | 


= evidently appears from Mr, Warton’s curious relearches, 
that about the ume) ef Edward I. the-charaéter fof our 
poetical compofition. began to be changed: The minftreis, 
who had hitherto confined themfelves ‘to hiftorical or tradition - 
ary facts, now fubftituted fiditious adventures, or difguifed 
the narratives of former times with circumftances of their own 
invention, About the fame epoch alfo, an innovation is per- 
ceptible in our language ; with more free “exéftidfis’ of fancy, 
the bards affeéted greater elegance’ of didion,. and ‘facrificed 
the rude fimplicity, of Englifh, expreffion: to,exotic phrafeology, 

After this period, Mr. Warton: tays before vhis!readers vari- 
ous fpecimens of thofe mettical ‘tales, profeffec ly written for the 
harp, which acquired, ‘fhe aaa a new calt of fiction fron 
BL. 8. 54.. the 
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the crufades, and a magnificence of manners from the encreafe 
of chivalry. The firft he produces is the remance of Richard 
Ceeur de Lyon, already mentioned, from which he has feleé- 
ed feveral paflages abounding with poetical defcription. He 
then prefents us with fome extracts from the romance of Sir 
Guy, and afterwards from that of the Squire of Low Degree. 
Mr. Warton having feleéted from this poem the following paf- 
fage, where the king of Hungary is reprefented as comforting 
his daughter, who had become melancholy from the fuppofed 
Jofs of her lover, on account of its delineating in lively colours 
the fafhionable diverfions and cuftoms of former times, we 
fhall admit it to a place in our Review. 


¢ To morow ye fhall yn huntyng fare ; 

And yede, my doughter, yn a chare, 
Yt thal be coverd wyth velvette reede 
And clothes of fyne golde al about your heede, 
‘With damafke whyte and afure blewe 
Well dyaperd with lyllyes newe : 
Your pomelles fhalbe ended with golde, 
Your chaynes enameled many a folde. 
Your mantell of ryche a 
Purple palle and armyne fre. 
Jennets of Spayne that ben fo wyght 
“Trapped to the ground with velvet bryght, 
Ye thall have harpe, fautry, and fonge, 
And other myrthes you amonge, 
Ye fhal have rumney, and malefpine, 
Both ypocraffe and vernage wyne ; 
Mountrefe and wyne of Greeke, 
Both algrade and defpice eke ; 
Antioche and baftarde, 
Pyment alfo, and garnarde ; 
Wine of Greke, and mufcadell, 
Both clare, pyment, and rochell, 
‘The reed your ftomake to defye 
And pottes of ofey fett you bye. 
You fhall have venyfon ybake, 
The beft wylde fowle that may be take: 
A lefe of harehound with you to ftreke, 
Aind hart, and hynde, and other lyke, 
Ye thalbe fet at at fuch a tryf 
‘That hart and hynde fhall come to you fyfti 
Your deftafe to dryve ye fro, 
To bere the bugles there yblowe, 
Homward thus fhall ye ryde, 
On hankyng by the ryvers fyde, 
With gofhauke. and with gentil fawcon 
‘With buglehorn and merlyon. 
When.you come home your menie amonge, 
Ye thall have revell, daances, and fonge ; 
Lytle chyldrea, great anu, {male, 
Shall fyng as doth the nyghtyngale, 
Than flial ye go to your evenfong, * 

~“- ‘With tenours and trebles among. 


‘Thre- 
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Threfcore of copes of darnatk bryght 
Full of perles they fhalbe pyghte— — 
Your fenfours thalbe of golde 

Endent with afure matic a folde: 

Your quere nor organ fonge thal want ~- 
With countre note and dyicaunt. , 
The other halfe on orgayns playing, 
With yong chyldren ful fayn fyngying. 
Then thal ye go to your fuppere 

And fytte in tentis 1m grene arbere, 

With clothe of arras pyght to the grounde, 
With faphyres fet of dyamounde.— 

A hundred knyghtes truly tolde 

Shall plaie with bowles in alayes‘colde. 
Your difeafe to dryve awaie 

To fe the fishes yn poles jes 
To a drawe brydge then fhal ye, 

Thone half of ftone, thother of tre, 

A barge thall meet you full ryht, 

With xxiiii ores ful bryght, 

With trompettes and with claryowne, 
‘The frefshe watir to rowé up and downe. 
Then thal you, doughter, akke the wyne 
Wyth {pifes that be gode and fyne: 
Gentyll pottes, with genger grene, 
Wyth dates and deynties you betweene, 
Fortie torches brenynge bright 

At your brydges to bring you lyght. 
Into youre chambre ‘they fhall you brynge 
Wyth.muche myrthe and more lykynge. 
Your blankettes thal be of fuftyane, 
Your fhetes thal be of cloths of rayne 
Your head-fhete thal be of pery pyght, 
Wyth dyamonds fet and rubys bryght. 
Whan you are — in bed fo fofte, 

A cage of golde thal hange aloft, 

Wythe longe peper fayre burning, 

And cloves that be fwete fmellyng, 
Frankinfenfe and olibanum, 

That when ye flepe the tafte may come 
And yf ye no reft can take 

All nyght mynttrels for you fhall wake.” 


The next romance our author mentions is that of Sir De- 
gore, fuppofed to be written abous the fame period. Mfr. 
Warton obferves, that the defeription of ‘a dragon, which 
occurs in this poem, is marked with the hand 6f a mafter. Ie 
is as follows. | 


Degore went furth his waye, 

‘I brough a foreft half a dayes 

He herd no man, nor fawe none, 

Tyll yt paft the hygh none, 

Then herde he grete ftrokes falle, 

‘That yt made prete noyfe with alle. “°° ~~ * 

Foli fone he thoght that ‘to fe. a 

To wete what the ftrokes myght ber } : 
Ff 3 There 
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There was an erle both ftout and gaye, 
He was com ther that fame daye, 

For to hunt for a dere ora do, 

But hys houndes were gone hym fro. 
Then was ther a dragon grete and grymme, 
Full of fyre and alfo venymme, 

Wyth a wyde.throte and tufkes grete, 
Uppon that Knygte faft gan he bete. 
And as a lyon then was bys feete, 

Hys tayle was long, and full. unmeete: 
Betwene hys head and hys tayle 

Was xxii fote withouten fayle ; 

Hys body was lyke a wyne tonne, 

He fhone ful bryght agaynft the funne: 
Hys eyen were bright as any glaffe, 

His fcales were hard as any braffe ; 

And therte he was necked lyke a horfe, - 
He bare hys hed up wyth grete force : 
The bseth of hys mouth that did out blow 
As yt had been a fyre on lowe. 

He was to loke on, as I you telle, . 

As yt had bene.a fiende of helie. 

Many a man he bad fhent, 

And many a horfe he had rente.” 


The refinemen€of the language, and the introduéticn of 
embellifiment into Englith poetry, feem to have been foon fol- 
lowed by imprayements in the plan.of. compofitions,; Moft 
of the old metricaJ-romances, as'our author obferves, are, from 
their nature, fuppofed to be ineolerent rhapfodies ; yer many 
of them have an integrity, in which every part is fo contrived, 
as to favour the produion of acertain.end. The poet keeps 
ftill in his view a principal obje&, which; he purfues. through 
all the epifodes, till it terminates-in. the cataftrophe.’- As an 
infiance of this uniformity of defign,’ Mr. Warton dévelcpes 
the plan of the roman¢e laft mentioned ; but he has not fa- 
voured us with any. conjecture refpediing the caufe of ‘this re- 
markable improvement. It is moftsprobable, that it was ow- 
ing to the judgmenf of the bards themfelves, rather than to 
any.imitation:.of the pratice, of the:ancient epic poets; for, 
though the fpisit,of writing Latin heroic poems prevziled greatly 
in the thirteenth,century, it;feems to have been only in the 
ftruiure of the werfe thar the-ancient models were ftadied, 
However extraordinary the inference may appear, we will ven- 
ture to afcribe this improvement in. the plan of poetical fables, 
to the freedom of invention which the bards began to ufe in 
their compofitions, While they adhered to written or oral 
authority, the incidents in their fables had been fubje& to no cri- 
tical reftiaint ; but as foon as they began to deviate from the old 
traét of narration, it was natural for their invention to be go- 
verned by fome determinate law,:and.no method ‘could be 


fo 
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fo obvious, as. that which was founded on an uniformity of de- 
fign. 

eM. Warton afterwards ‘prefents us with copious extraéts 
from the romances of Kyng Robert of Sicily, the Kyng of 
Tars, and La Mort Artheare, which . were .-probably written 
about the reign of Edward HI. *Of the metrical “compofitions 
of this period he juftly obfervés’ that, ' 


of which indeed they gave.rile, aM images of antient cuftoms 
and inititutions, not elfewhere to, be found, or. at.leaft not othér- 
wife fo ftrikingly delineated : andsthey preferve pure.and. unmixed, 
thofe fables of chivalry which fonmed the tafte..and awakened the 
imagination of our elder Englifh clafics. .The antiquacies of for- 
mer times overlooked or rejected thefe valuable remains, which 
they defpiled as falfe and frivolous and employed their induftry in 
reviving ob{ure fragments.of. uninftructive morality, or ; unimtereft- 
ing hiftory. But in the prefent age we.are beginning to. make am- 
ple amends: in which the cur iofity of the antiquarian is connected 
with tafte and genius, and his refearches tend to difplay the pro- 
grefs of human manners, and to.illultrate the hiftory of fociety.” 


Mr. Warton informs us that, though much poetry began to 
be written about the reign of Edward IE, he has found only 
one Englifh poet of that reign whofe name has. defcended to 
pofterity. This is Adam Davy, or Davie ; concerning whom 
our author can colleé no other circumftance, but that he was 
marfbal of Stratford le-Bow near London,. Only one manue 
fcript of this poet’s compofitions. now remains, which feems to 
be coeval with its author. The pieces it contains are, Vifjons, 
The Battel of Jerufalem, The Legend of Saint Alexius, Scrip- 
‘ture Hiftories, Fifteen Toknes before the Day of Judgment ; 
Lamentations of Souls, and The Life of Alexander. 

Mr. Warton obferves of the. following lines,,which are ex- 
tracted from the Vifions, that they’ have a ftrength arifing 


from fimplicity. 


¢ To our Lorde Jefhu Chri in heven 
Iche to day fhawe myne fweven, 
That iche motte in one nycht, | ed 
Of a knycht of myche] myeht « a3 
His name is yhote fyr Edward) the kyng, 
Prince of Wales Engelonde, the fair thynge ; 
Me mott that he was armid.wele, 
Bothe with yrne and withiftele, 
And on his ne!lme that was.of. fel, 
A coroure of gold bicom-him weke } 
Bifore the thryne of Seint Edward he ftood,*) }s0 
Mya glad chere and myld of mood,’ {. i...» »! 


The capital poem of this*author is the Life of Alexander, 
which, according to the opinion of Mr. Warton, in whofe 
judgment we place the greateft confidence, deferves to be pub- 

Ff.4 lithed 
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lifhed entire on many accounts. In the fubfequent paffage, 
the bard defcribes a {plendid proceffion made by Olympias, 


© In thei tyme faire and jalyf, _ 

Olympias ree fayre wyfe, ey 
Wolden make a rich feit 

Of knightes and lefdyes honeft, 

Of burges and of jugelors 

And of men of vch mefters, 

For mon feth by north and fouth 
"Wymien .. 6 ae et eee 
Mychal the defireth to thewe hire body, 
Her fayre hare, her face rody, : 
‘To have lees and al praifing, © 

And al is folye by heven king. 

She has marthales and knyttes 
++... to ride and ryttes, 
And levadyes and demofile 
Which ham ... . thoufands fele, 
In fayre attyre in dyvers . .. . 
Many that rood in rich wife, 

So dude the dame Olympias 

For to fhawe hire gentyll face. 

A mule alfo, whyte fo mylke, 

With fadel of gold, fambuc of fylke, 
‘Was ybrought to the quene 

And mony bell of fylver thene, 
YVfaftened on orfreys of mounde — - 
‘That hangen nere downe to prounde é 
Fourth fhe ferd myd her route, 

A thoufand lefydes of rych foute. 
A fperwek that was honeit 

So fat on the lefdye’s fyft : 

Ffoure trompes toforne hire blewe ; 
Many men that day hire knewe. - 
A hundred thoufand, and eke moo, 
Alle allonton hire untoo, 

All the towne bihonged was 

Agens the lefdy Olympias: 

Orgues, chymbes, vche maner glee, 
Was drynan ayen that levady fre, 
Withoutin the tounis murey 

Was mered vche maner pley, 

Thar was knyttes tornaying, 

Thar was maydens karoling, 

Thar was champions fkirmynge, - 
-+ «see alfo wreftlynge. 

Of lyons chace, and bare bayting, 
A bay of bore, of bole flayting. 

All the city was byhonge 

With ryche famytes and pelles longe. 
Dame Olympias, myd this prees, 
Sangle rood al mantellefs,— 

Hire yalewe har was fayre attired 
Mid riche ftrenge of golde wyred, 

It helyd hire abouten al 

‘Yo mre-gentle myddle fmal 
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Bryght and thine was hir face 
Everice fairehede in hir was.” 


In the courfe of the hiftory, Mr. Warton mentions Robert 
Bafton, a Carmelite friar of Scarborough, whom Edward Ii- 
carried with j;him to Scotland with a view of celebrating his 
expeéted vi@ory, but the bard being taken prifoner, was com- 
pelled by the Scots to write a panegyric, for his ranfom, on 
Robert de Bruce. The poem was written in monkith Latin 
hexameters, but no fpecimen of it is produced. 

In treating of the ftate of poetry at the middle of the four- 
teenth century, Mr. Warton obferves, that our drama feems 
hitherto to have been entirely confined to religious fubjeés, 
He does not find that any play on a profane fubje@&, either tra- 
gic or comic, had as yet been exhibited in England. We 
fhall lay before our readers a pafflage from the hiftory, on the 
fubjec&t of the old Englifh drama. 


‘ The Miracle plays, or Myfteries, were totally deftitute of in- 
vention or plan: they tamely > ari {tories according to the 
letter of fcripture, or the refp we legend. But the Moralities 
indicate dawnings of the dramatic art: they contain fome rudi- 
ments of a plot, and even attempt to delineate characters, and to 
paint manners. From hence the gradual tranfition to real hifto- 
rical perfonages was natural and obvious, It may be alfo obferved, 
that many licentious pleafantries were fometimes introduced in 
thefe religious reprefentations. This might imperceptibly lead the 
way to fubjects entirely profane, and to comedy, and perhaps ear- 
lier than is imagined. In a _myftery of the Maflacre of the Holy 
Innocents, part of the fubject of a facred drama given by the Eng- 
lith: fathers at the famous council of Conftance, in the year 1417, 
a low buffoon of Herod’s court is introduced, defiring of his lord 
to be dubbed a knight, that he might ‘be properly qualified to go 
on the adventure of killing the mothers of the children’ of Beth- 
lehem. This tragical bufinefs is treated with the moft ridiculous 


levity. The good women cf Bethlehem attack our knight-errant - 


with their {pinning-wheels, break his head with their diftaffs, abufe 
him as a coward and a diigrace to chivalry, and fend him home 


to Herod as a recreant champion with much ignominy. It is in’ 


an enlightened age only that a YS of {cripture hiftory would be 
fupported with proper dignity. But then an enlightened age would 
not have chofen fuch fubjeéts for theatrical exhibition, It is cer- 
tain that our anceftors intended no fort of impiety by thefe mon- 
ftrous and unnatural mixtures. Neither the writers nor the {pec- 
tators faw the impropriety, nor paid a feparate attention to the 
comic and the ferious part of thefe motly fcenes; at leaf they were 
perfuaded that the folemnity of the fubjeCt covered or excufed all 
incongruities. They had no juit idea of decorum, confequently 
but little fenfe of the ridiculous: what appears to ns to be the 
higheft burlefque, on them would have made no fort of impreffion. 
We moft not wonder at this, in an age when courage, devotion, 
and ignorance, compofed the charatter of European manners; 
when the knight going to a tournament, firft invoked his God, 
then his miftrefs, and afterwards proceeded with a fafe confcience 
and great refolution to engage his antagonift, In thefe myfteries I 


have 
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have fometimes feen grofs and open obfcenities. Ina play of The 
Old and New Teftament, Adam and Eve are both exhibited on the 
ftage naked, and converfing about their nakednefs; this very per- 
tinently introduces the next fcené, in which they have coverings 
of fig-leaves. This extraordinary {pectacle was beheld by a nu- 
merous affembly of both {exes with great compofure: they had 
the authority of fcripture for fuch a reprefentation, and they gave 
matters juft as they found them in the third chapter of Genefis. 
It would -have been abfolute herefy to have departed from the fa- 
cred text in perfonating the primitive appearance of our firft pa- 
rents, whom the f{pectators fo nearly refembled in fimplicitv: and 
if this had not been the cafe, the dramatifts were ignorant what 
to reject and what to retain.” 


The next poet of whom an account is delivered in this Hif- 
tory, is. Richard Hampole, who flourifhed. in the year 13495 
an eremite of the order of St. Auguftine. His principal pieces 
of Englith rhyme, we are told, are a Paraphrafe of Part of 
the Book of Job, of the Lord’s Prayer, of the Seven Peniten- 
tial Pfalms, and the Prickle of Confcience. The following 
verfes are extracted from the laft of thefe pieces. 


‘ Monkynde is to godus wille 
And alle his biddyngus to fulfille 
Ffor of al his makyng more and les 
Man moft principal creature es 
All that he made for man hit was done: 
As ye ichal here aftir lone 
God to monkynde had gret love 
When he crdeyned to monnes behove 
This world and heven hym to glade 
There in myddulerd mon laft he made 
To his likenes in feire ftature 
To be moft worthy creature 
Teforen al! creatures of kynde 
He yef hym wit tkile and mynde 
Ffor too knowe botihe good and ille 
And als be yaf him a fre wille 
Fforto chele and forto holde 
Good or yvel whedur be wolde 
And as he ordeyned mon to dwelle 
To lyve in erthe in flefich and fell 
To knowe his workus and him worfhepe 
And his comaundement to kepe 
And yif he be to god buxome 
To endeles blis aftir to come 
And yif he wrongly here wende 
To peyne of helle withouten ende 
God made to his owne likenes 
Eche mon lyving here more and les 
To whom be bath gyven wit and {kil 
Ffor to knowe bothe good and il 

And wille to thefe as they vouchfave 
Good or evil whether thei wole have 
He that his wille to good wole bowe 
God wole hym with gret mede allowe 
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He that wukudnes wole and wo 

Gret peyne thal! he have alfo 

That mion therfore holde is for wood 
That chefuthb the evel and leveth the good 
God made mon of moft dignite 

Of all creatures moft fre 

And namely to his owne liknes 

As bifore tolde hit es 

And moft hath gyven and yit gyveth 
Than to any creature that lyveth 

And more ‘hath het hym yit therto 
Hevene blis yif he sie 

And yit when he had done amys 

And hadde loft that ilke blis 

God tok monkynde for his-fake 

And for his love deth wolde take 

And with his blod boughte hem ayene 
To his bliffe fro endeles peyne.” 


This is a verfon, but by whom tranflated is uncertain, of 
the Latin original in profe, entitled, Stimulus Confcientia; 
moft probably written by Hampole. 

Mr. Warton charaélerifes the poetry of this author as hav= 
ing no tin@ture of fentiment, imagination, or elegance. 

Robert Longlande, a fecular prieft, and a fellow of Oriel 
College in Oxford, is the fucceeding poet whofe name is men: 
tioned in the Hiftory. He was cotemporary with the former, 
but deferves, fays Mr. Warton, more attention on various ac- 
counts, Of his poem called the Vifion of Pierce Plowman, 
we fhall extra& our author’s account, with a part of the fpe- 
cimens. 


« This poem contains a feries of diftin& vifions, which the au- 
thor imagines himfelf to have feen, while he was fleeping, after 
a long ramble on Malverne-hills in Worcefterfhire. It is a fatire 
on the vices of almoft every profeffion: but particularly on the 
corruptions of the clergy, and the abfurdities of fuperftition. 
Thefe are ridiculed with much humour and fpirit, couched under 
a ftrong vein of allegorical invention. But inftead of availing 
himfelf of the rifing and rapid improvements of the Englith lan- 
guage, Longland prefers and adopts the ftyle of the Anglo-Saxon 
poets. Nor did he make thefe writers the models of his language 
only: he likewife imitates their alliterative verfification, which 
confifted in ufing an aggregate of words beginning with the fame 
letter. He has therefore rejected rhyme, in the place of which he 
thinks it fufficient to fubftitute a perpetual alliteration. But this 
impofed conftraint of feeking identical initials, and the affectation 
of obfolete Englith, by demanding a conftant and neceflary de- 
parture from the natural and obvious forms of expreffion, while it 
circum(cribed the powers of our author’s genius, contributed alfo 
to render his manner extremely perplexed, and to difguft the rea- 
der with obfcurities, The fatire is conducted by the agency of fe- 
veral allegorical perfonages, fuch as avarice, bribery, fimony, theo. 
logy, con{icience, &c. There is much imagination in the follow- 
ing picture, which is intended to reprefent human life, and its 
various occupations, 

Thea 
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* Then gan I to meten a merveloufe fweven, 
That I was in wildernes, I wyft never where: 
As I beheld into,theaft, on highe to the funne 
I faw a tower on a loft, rychlych ymaked, 

A depe dale beneth, a dungeon therein, 

With depe ditches and darcke, and dreadful] of fyghts 
A fayre felde ful of folke found I ther betwene, 

Of all maner men, the mean and the riche, 

Working and wandring, as the world atketh ; 

Some put hem to the ploughe, pleiden full felde, 

In fetting and fowing fwonken full harde : 

And fome put hem to pryd, &c.” 


Mr. Warton obferves, that to the Vifion of Pierce Plowman 
has been commonly annexed a poem called, Pierce the Plow- 
man’s Crede, which is profefledly written in imitation of the 
Vifion, but by a different hand; and he informs us, that in a 
copy of the Crede lately prefented to him by the bifhop of 
Gloucefter, and once belonging to Mr. Pope, the latter in his 
own hand has inferted the following abftract of its plan. 


«« An ignorant plain man having learned his Paternofter and 
Ave-Mary, wants to learn his creed: He atks (everal religious 
men of the feveral orders to teach it him. Firft of a friar Minor, 
who bids him beware of the Carmelites, and affures him they can 
teach him nothing, defcribing their faults, &c. But that the friars 
Minors fhall fave him, whether he learns his creed or not. He 

next to the friars Preachers, whofe magnificent monaftery he 
defcribes: there he meets a fat friar, who declaims againft the Au- 
guftines. He is fhocked at his pride, and goes to the Auguftines, 
‘They rail at the Minorites. He goes to the Carmies; they abute 
the Dominicans, but promife him falvation, without the creed, for 
money. He leaves them with indignation, and finds an honet 
poor Plowman in the field, and tells him how he was difappointed 
by the four orders. The plowman an{wers with a jong invettive 
againft them.” 

Mr. Warton, before he produces fpecimens of this poem, 
favours us with a curious and interefting account of the four 
orders of mendicant friars, who are the objeA@s of the fatire. 
But this being of too great length to infert in our Review, we 
muft refer our readers to the Hiftory. 

The following ftanzas are part of a very ancient hymn te 
the Virgin Mary, never before printed, which our author has 
cited as an inftance of the alliteration fo much affefted in the 
early period of the Englifh poetry. 

‘ Hail beo yow Marie, moodur and may, 
Mylde, and meke, and merciable ; 
Hey! folliche fruit of fothfaft fay, 
Agayn vche ftryf fludefaft and ftable ! 
Heil fothfaft foul in vche a fay, 
Undur the fon is ron fo able. 


Heil logge that vr lord in lay, 
The formaft that never was founden in fable, 
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Heil trewe, trouthfull, and tretable, 

Heil cheef i chofen of chaftite, 

Heil homely, hende, and amyable 

To preye for us to thi fonefo fre! AVE. 

‘ Heil ftern, that never ftinteth hht ; 
Heil bufh, brennyng that never was brent j 
Heil -rihtful rulere of everi riht, 

Schadewe to fchilde that fcholde be fchente 
Heil, bleffed be yowe blofine briht, 

To trouthe and truft was thine entent ; 
Heil mayden and modur, moft of miht, 
Of all mifcheves and amendement ; 

Heil {pice {prong that never was fpent, 
Heil trone of the trinitie ; 

Heil foiene that god us fone to fent 
Yowe preye for us thi fone fre! AVE. 
Heyl hertely in holineffe. 

Heyl hope of help to heighe and lowe, 
Heyl ftrength and ftel of ftabylneffe, 
Hey! wyndowe of hevene wowé, 

Heyl refon of rihtwyf{neffe, 

To vche a caityf comfert to knowe, 
Hey] innocent of angerneffe, 

Vr takel, vr tol, that we on trowe, — 
Heyl frend to all that beoth fortth flowe 
Heyl liht of love, and of bewte, 

Hey! brikter then the blod on fnowe, 
Yow preye for us thi fone fo fre! Ave. 

The hiftorian afterwards introduces his readers to the ac- 
quaintance of the Scotch poets of the fame period, who de- 
ferve, he juftly remarks, to be mentioned in a general account 
of the progrefs of our national poetry, as they have adorned 
the Englifh language with a ftrain of verfification, expreffion, 
and poetical imagery, far fuperior to the age in which they 
lived. The firft he mentions is John Barbour, archdeacon o 
Aberdeen, who wrote a metrical hiftory of Robert Bruce, king 
of the Scots. Among the pafflages extraéted from this work 


is the defcription of a battle fought by lord Douglas, of which 


the following extract is a part. | 
‘ When that thus thir two battles were . 
Affembied, as I faid you air, , 
The Stewart Walter thatthen was, 
And the.good lord als of Dowglas, 
In a battle when that they faw 
The earl, foroutten dread or aw, 
Affemble with his company, 
On all that folk fo fturdily, 
For to help him they held their way, 
And their battle with good array, 
Befide the éarl a litte by, 
They tembled all fo hardily, 
That their foes felt ther coming well ; 
For with weapons ftallwort of fteel, 
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They dang on them with all their might, 
Their foes received well, I heght, 

With fwords and fpears, and als with mafs, 
The battle there fo fellon was, 

And fo right great fpilling of blood 

That on the erd the flouces ftood. 

‘The Scottifhmen fo well them bare, 

And fo great flaughter made they there, 
And fra fo feil the lives they reav’'d, 

That all the field was bloody leav’d. 

That time that thir three battles were 

All fide by fide fighting well near, 

There might men hear many a dint, 

And weapons upon arms ftint, 

And might fee tumble knights and fteeds, 
And many rich and royal weeds 

Foully defiled under feet, 

Some held on loft, fome tint the fuet. 

A long while fighting thus they were, 
That men in no wife might hear there. 
Men might hear nought but groans and dints 
That flew, as men ftrike fire on flints. 
They fought ilk ane fo eagerly, 

That they made neither noife nor cry, 

But dang on other at their might, 

With weapons that were burnifht bright.” 





The other Scotch bard wrote a poem on the exploits of Sir 
William Wallace, from which our author cites a defcription of 
the morning, and of Wallace arming himfelf in his tent. 


* Into a vale by a {mall river fair, 
On either fide where wild deer made repair, 
Set watches out that wifely could them keep, 
To fupper went, and timeoufly they fleep, 
Of meat and fleep they ceafe with fuflifaunce, 
The night was mirk, overdrave the darkfom chance, 
The merry day {prang from the orient, 
With beams bright illuminate occident, 
After Titan Phebus uprifeth fair, 
High in the fphere, the figns he made declare. 
Zephyrus then began his morning courfe, 
The {weet vapour thus from the ground refourfe ; 
The humble bregth down from the heaven avail 
In every mead, both frith, foreft and dale. 
The clear rede among the rockis rang 
Through grene branches where the byrds blythly fang, 
With jovous voice in heavenly harmony, 
When Wallace thought it was no time toly; 
He croflyd him, fyn tuddenly arofe, 
To take the air out of his pallion goes 
Maifter John Blair was ready to revefs, 
In goode intent fyne bouned to the mafs. 
When it was done, Wallace can him array, 
In his armore, which goodly was and gay; 
His thining thoes that birnifht was ful been, 
His leg-harnefs hie clapped on fo clean, 


‘ Pullane 
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Pullane, grees he braced on full faft, 
A clofe birnie with many fiker clafp, : 
Breatt-plate, brafars, that worthy were ‘in wears 
Befide him forth Jop could his bafnet bear ; 

His glittering gloves that graven on either fide, 
He feemed weil in battell to abide. 

He good girdle, and fyne his buirly brand, 

A fiaffe of fteel he gripped in his hand. 

The hof him blett, &c. 

Adam Wallaice and Boyd forth with him yeed 
By ariver, throughout a florifht mead, 

And as they walk attour the fields fo green, 
Out of the fouth they faw when that the queen 
Toward the hoft came riding foberly, 

And fifty ladies in her company, , &c.’ 


After tracing the progre{s of our verfification through’a feries 
of three hundred years, Mr. Warton arrives at a period, which 
forms a newepoch in the Hiftory of Englith poetry; when the 
genius of Chaucer fhone f. rth with a degree of excellence which 
had hitherto mot been attained by any Britith poet.. The re- 
maining part of the volume is occupied with an account of the 
writings of this author, who flourifhed in the reign of Edward 
IH. and his fucceffor Richard IT, , 


« He was born, fays Mr. Warton, in the year 1328, and educated 
at Oxford, where he made a rapid progrefs in the ‘fcholattie {cj- 
ences as they wereithen taught: but the Jivelinefs of his parts, and 
the native gaiety of his difpoftuon, foon recommended him to 
the patronage of a magnificent monarch, and rendered him a very 
popular and acceptable character in the brilliant court which [ 
have above defcribed. In the mean time, he added to his accom- 
plithments by frequent 'tours into France and Italy, which he fome- 
times vifited under the advantages of a public charaéter. Hitherto 
our poets had been perfons of a private and circumfcribed educa- 
tion, and the art of. verfifying, like every other kind of compofi- 
tion, had been confined to reclufe fcholars. But Chaucer was a 
man of the world: and from this circumitance we are to account, 
in great meafure, for the many new embellithments which he con- 
ferred on our language and our poetry. The defcriptions of {plen- 
did proceffions and gallant caroufals, with which his works a- 
beund, are a proof that he was converfant with the practices and 
diverfions of :polite life. «Familiarity with a-variety of things and | 
objects, opportunities of acquiring.,the fafhionable. and_courtly 
modes of fpeech, connections with the great at home, and a per: 
fonal acquaintance with the vernacular poets of foreign coun: 
tries, opened his mind and furmfhed him with new lights, 
In'Italy he was introduced to Petrarch, at the wedding of Vio- 
lantes daughter of Galeazzo duke of Milan, with the duke. of. 
Clarence: and-it is not improbable that Boccacio. was of -the 
‘party. Although Chaucer had undoubtedly ftudied the works of* 
thefe celebrated writers, and particularly’ of Dante, before this for-’ 
tonate interview; yet it-feems likely, that thefe excurfions: gave. 
bim: a new ‘relith: for their-compefitions, and. enlarged-his,know -, 
ledge of the Jralian ;fables. Nijs_ travels Jikewile enabled. him. 
to cultivate the Italian and Provenciai languages with tlie eacs 
. uce 
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fuccefs; and induced him to polifh the afperity, and enrich the fte- 
rility of his native verfification, with fofter cadences, and a more 


copious and variegated phrafeology- 

Chaucer is admitted to be the firft Englith verfifier that wrote 
in a poetical manner. To him alfo we are indebted for the 
earlieft rudiments of a ftyle in our language, which he enrich- 
ed by naturalifiog words from the Provencial, at that time the 
moft polifhed dialeé&t of any in Europe, and the beft adapted 
to poetical expreflion, He abounds, as Mr. Warton obferves, 
in claffical allufions ; but his poetry is not formed on the anci- 
ent models; the principal objeés of his imitation being the 
French and Italian poets, from whom he frequently tranflated. 

To give a detail of the judicious remarks which are made 
by the hiftorian in the fubfequent part of the volume, would 
greatly exceed the limits of a Review, and we muft, therefore, 
refer our readers, for the gratification of their curiofity, to the 
work itfelf. The excellent critical obfervations interfperfed 
through the whole of this hiftory, evince Mr. Warton to be no 
lefs diftinguifhed for a juftnefs of taite, than for the great ex- 
tent of his learning, and the talents of an elegant writer. 
When he has rendered the annals of Englith poetry, fo intereft- 
ing through its moft frigid and barren periods, what refined en- 
tertainment may the public not expe from the fequel of his 
Hiftory ?, Every lover of polite literature muft look forward 
with 4 degree of impatience to the accomplifhment of a work 
which will comprehend a diftin& view of the fucceffive exertions 
of genius in a fpecies of literature the moft delightful to the 


imagination. 





VII. Lhe Hiftory of the Revolutions of Denmark. With fome Ac-. 
count of the Prefent State of that Kingdom and People, By John 
Andrews, LL.D. 2 Vols. 80. 125. Nourfe. [Comcluded.] 


}X the reign of Frederick III. Denmark fuffered further dif- 
memberment from the victorious arms of Sweden, now 
confeffedly fuperior in the field. An entire ceffion was made 
by treaty of all the Danifh poffeffions on the northern fide of 
the Baltic ; confifting of the provinces of Schonen, Bleking, and 
Bahus, Of Norway alfo the diftri€ of Drontheim was yielded. 
Hard as thofe conditions were, the peace procured by them 
proved of fhort duration. Hoftilities were again commenced 
by Charles X. of Sweden, who meditated no lefs than the re- 
duétion of the Danifh metropolis. By the affiftance which 
Denmark received from foreign powers, the Swedes were re-, 
pulfed with great lofs; but Frederick obtained no further ad- 
vantage from this vitory than the reftitution of the diltrict of 


Drontheim. 
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If this brave prince, however, had not the good fortune to 
recover all the territories of which his crown had been dis 
vetted, he fucceeded in abolifhing the ariftocratical ufurpations 
which were become intolerable to the people of Denmark, 
and had almoft annihilated the regal power. The fituation of 
the Danifh government previous to this revolution, may be 
conceived from the following paflage: 


* Since the acceffion of Frederick III. to the crown, the Danith 
nobility had behaved, on various occafions, in fuch a manner as 
had given great offence, not only to the king, but to his fubjects ; 
moft of whom were highly diffatisfied with the undue fhare of au- 
thority the nobles poffetfed, and ufually exercifed to the general 
grievance and difcontent. 

* This authority was very difproportionate to what it had been 
originally ; and was increafed far beyond thofe bounds at which 
it had been fixed by the laws in former ages. The nobles, from 
being the patrons and protectors of the fubordinate orders, were, 
in feveral inftances, become their oppreffors and tyrants. They 
had, within the {pace of the laft century, by rheans of their im- 
a wealth, ingrofled by degrees almoft the whole power of the 

ate. 

‘ The monarchs who reigned during that period, and who 
were all men of equal fenfe and {pirit, had ufed the moft conftant 
and refolute endeavours to refift their ufurpations. Through the 
prudence and policy of thefe princes they had been no lefs vi- 

oroully oppofed by the other members of the national diets. 


hefe frequently united in fupport of the crown. They carried 
many determinations in its favour; and afferted its prerogatives 
with great zeal, They even had occafionally credit and abilit 
fufficient to extend them. ‘This was a meafure they feldom failed 
to embrace and purfue with the utmoft warmth whenever cir- 
cumftances concurred to render it practicable. They judged it 


the more conducive to the common intereft, as it was, in fact, the 
only counterpoife to the oppreffive weight of the nobles. 

‘ It was owing to thefe repeated ftruggles.in its defence that the 
regal dignity and {way maintained its ground’; and that while the 
nobility, through the afcendency annexed to vaft riches and pof- 
feffions, was enabled to incroach on the rights and privileges of 
the other orders, the crown, on the other hand, was equally ac-' 
tive in confirming and enlarging its prerogatives. The progrefs it 
made, though filent as it were, and not apparently confiderableé, 
yet alarmed the clear fighted among the’ nobles, who could 
not behold the increafing popularity of the court throughout the 
nation at large, without feeling difquietude for the confequences. 

‘ Still, however, they continued to enjoy a portion of authority 
utterly inconfiftent with the general welfare of the realm. ‘The 
fucceflion to the crown was, in fome refpects, wholly at their dif- 
pofal. They obliged the kings, at their election, to grant them 
as many privileges as they thought proper to demand. Thus, on 
the commencement of every reign, additions were made to the. 
already extravagant meafure of their particular immunities, By 
fuch means the Danith conftitution had been much altered from 
what it was in preceding times. From a limited monarchy, 
wherein the government was equally divided between the, king, 
the nobles, and the inferior ciafles, it had been almoit trani- 
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formed into an aritocracy; the nobles often affluming to them- 
felves the rights of both prince and people, and exercifing exclu- 
fively the authority belonging to thefe two branches of the legif- 
lature. 

‘ What made, at the prefent time, their exceffes in thefe matters 
the more infolent and intolerable, was that, notwithftanding the 
ftyle of fupreme command they affected on thefe occafions, their 
influence was on the decline, and fubfifted more through the for- 
bearance, than the inability to fupprefs it, of the many to whom 
it had fo long been obnoxious. They ruled, in fhort, through the 
force of prefcription, and were more obeyed from habit than through 
refpeé or fear. | ' 

¢ But the injudicidnfnefs and the arrogance of their condué& be- 
came at length fo notorious, and was attended with fo many per- 
nicious effects, that the whole nation grew heartily defirous of 
the reformation of fo manifeft an abufe; which effentially infring- 
ed their liberties, and deprived them of that fhare of influence 
in the government which their anceftors had fo long pofleffed, 
and been fo jealous to maintain, The king no lefs complained of 
the dangerous confequences refulting from this unjuft partition 
of power. He had not forgot the defign of the nobles to exclude. 
him from the throne, and had long refolved to revenge himfelf 
upon this factious body of men. The people knew his difpofi- 
tion, and he was as well acquainted with their diflike of the nobi- 
lity’s conduét in genera]. Hence it was obvious that a violent con- 
telt would enfue on the firft emergency. 

Thefe animofities had,. of late years, been produétive of much 
mifchief. They had created a difaffeétednefs and difunion be- 
tween the upper and the lower clafles that had, on various occa- 
fions, injured, in no fmall degree, the caufe of the public, by 
producing an indifference for the common good, which dege- 
nerated, as it always does, into faintheartednefs and defpondency. 
Thus the national fpirit was impaired, and the welfare of the 
ftate was neglected, thro’ the difcontent occafioned by a fet of men, 
whofe ambition led them inceflantly to facrifice their country to 
their private aggrandizement, in the moft barefaced and moft in- 
fulting manner.” ; 


From this memorable epoch, Denmark became a defpotic 
monarchy, and its princes have ever fince ruled with an un- 
controuled, but not a tyrannical fway. Notwithftanding the 
unbounded authority exercifed by the crown, not a fingle in- 
ftance is produced where the fovereigns have committed an act 
of cruelty; an obfervation which can fcarcely be applied to 
any other abfolute government. 

In the Appendix to this Hiftory, many interefting particu- 
lars are related of the Danifh code of jurifprudence. The 
laws, we are informed, are remarkable for their plainnefS and 
brevity, and exprefled with fo much precifion as to. be eafily 
undertiood. It is fo common for individuals to tranfa& their 
own private affairs, that for fifteen years there was only one 
notary public in all Copenhagen. One of the moft remark- 
able Danifh laws is that which refpe&s the framing of tef- 


taments. 
¢ The 
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‘The benevolent principles of the Danith laws, fays our author, 
have put it out of the power of men to injure each other by inju- 
dicious and arbitrary legacies. Whatever aman acquires or in- 
herits, he has full power to enjoy perfonally, in the manner he - 
pleafes: but he is obliged, on his demife, to leave the diftribution 
of it to the wifdom of his country. 

‘ Numerous are the benefits refulting from this method of pro- 
ceeding. Jt cannot certainly be fuppofed, that every individual 
fhould be endowed with a fhare of fagacity, fufficient to enable him 
to aét an irreprehenfible partin fo nice and delicate an affair, as 
the making of a juft and proper will. To prevent, therefore, thofe 
many errors, which perfons of the beft intentions, and even of the 
beft underftandings, are liable to commit, the judgment and ex- 
perience of the public are, in a manner, brought to their affitance ; 
and direét them how to avoid miftakes, and overcome- difficulties. 
Thus an individual has the (atisfaction of knowing, that fhould 
his deceafe happen before his affairs have been fettled, ftill his 
poffeffions will fall into proper hands. This is not always the cafe, 
when the eftates of fuch as die inteftate, are given-to what is de- 
nominated an heir atlaw. The {pirit of the Danith laws approves 
not of this cruel monopoly ; and induftrioufly fearches out for as 
many inheritors as nature has appointed. 

‘-In the mean time, to remove any complaint of the rigour and 
arbitrarinefs of the law, in fuch cafes, the teftator is indulged with 
a gratification of his particular wifhes and inclinations, and even 
of his foibles within certain limits. Thus every end is anfwered ; 
juftice is ftriétly done to all to whom itis due: peculiar connections 
are confidered: even partiality is not wholly difappointed : and in 
this manner all parties are pleafed. 

« It may not be amifs to elucidate thefe general reflexions by fome 
particular inftances. 

‘ In Dénmark the poffefions of married people compofe one com. 
mon fund between them; of which it is not in their power to make’ 
any other partition, either among themfelves, or their children, 
than that ordained by the law. Conjugal affection is indeed fo far 
encouraged and refpected, as to allow a hufband to behave with ge- 
nerofity to his wife, either by-prefenting her witla genteel fum of 
money, by way of nuptial gift, or by tubfeqaent donations. But 
his generofity is bounded by the law, and cannot exceed a ftated 
proportion; and even this is not allowable, till all debts arid incum- 
brances on his eftate are entirely cleared: ? 

‘ In conformity to this principle of the commutity of poffeffions 
in the married ttate, whoever furvives inherits the half during life. 
The other goes to their children. Out of their fhare, neverthele(s, 
a certain proportion is deducted, which devolves to the furviving 
parent. The intent of this diminution of their inheritance, is very 
wife and confiderate: it becomes a fecurity to the children for the 
attachment of their parent, who forfeits it to them, on contracting 
another marriage. - 

« Married perfons without iffue, having no ties to reftrain their 
reciprocal partiality,.are allowed to indulge it in a very extenfive 
degree. They may fettle the whole of ‘their eftate on each other 
during the furvivance of either; and are even permitted to bequeath © 
the one haif.of it to each other, and their refpective heirs for 
ever. | 

‘ In cafe of no iffue, widowers and widows are alfo dlilowed to 
give away thé half of their inberitance according to their own 
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difcretion : and the whole of it, if they pleafe, in pious and cha 
ritable legacies; fo favourable is the Danifh law: to a {pirit of 
piety and munificence. 

‘When there is a confiderable difproportion in the feparate for- 
tunes of individuals, on their engaging in wedlock, the legifla- 
ture permits, on their having no children, that, befides the ufual 
portion decreed by the law, a fourth part of the original eftate 
of the richeft, devolve to the other party, on the demife of the 
former. This practice never fails to take place, where people 
have lived in love and union ; and is indeed looked upon as an 
honourable teftimony of the departed in favour of the furvivor. 

The fentence of the law is decifive in the diftribution of eftates 
among children ; and no deviations of any fort are connived at ; 
they inherit the fortune of both parents, The only advantage. 
enjoyed by the males, is that the fhare of a fon is double to that. 
of a daughter; and that fuch manors ds have any peculiar priyi; 
leges annexed to them, areafligned to the former, A preference 
which carries with it no injuitice; as the maxim, that “.uxor 
fulgit radiis mariti, a wife receives dignity from her hufband,”- 
prevails in Denmark, as in all other countries, 

‘The death of a child, previous to that of a parent, makes no 
alteration in the manner of fucceflion to the fortune of the-latter : 
the grandchildren claim the fhare of their parents, as being his 
reprefentatives ; and in cafe of their own deceafe, the fame right. 
devolves to their pofterity. 

€ On the other hand, children who die without iffue, are fuc- 
ceeded by their father; who enters alone into the poffeffion of: 
what they leave. The reafon of paying this compliment to the 
male fex, is, that it fhould always be fuppofed the education and 
qualifications of children are owing to the care and folicitude of 
the father ; whofe knowledge. of the world enables him to train 
them up to bufinefs and induftry ; and who is, at the fame time, 
confidered as the fitteft adminiltrator of a fortune, which, in fact, 
reverts to his other children. 

* But if the father.is dead, the mother, together with the bro-. 
thers and filters of the deceafed, inherit in equal proportions ; not: 
forgetting the reprefentatives of the latter, in cafe of death, and: 
their defcendants. : 

_ * Such is the general f{pirit of fucceffion to eftates in Denmark. 
The only exceptions are in favour of fuch families as poflefs great 
property in Jands, and. immoveable eftates. All owners -of land- 
are perniitted to leave a double fhare to one of their children: 
and they whofe pofleflions amount to a certain fixed value, have 
the privilege, provided all debts, incumbrances, demands, and 
pretenfions‘en them are difcharged, to make fuch a fettlement of 
them as they think proper. This, no doubt is a wide deviation 
from the general tenor of the law: but then we fhould reflec, that 
Denmark contains even now a pretty numerous body of nobility 
and gentry, who have enjoyed this right from time immemorial ; 
whoin. the court js not willing to offend, by {tripping them of alt 
their immunities; and whom, indeed, according to the ideas pre- 
valent in all European monarchies, it may well be underftood to 
view in the light of neceflary intermediators between. the crown 
and the people; and as the fureft fupporters of royalty, while 
they are allowed to partake of thofe honorary ditinétions and be- 
nefits, that remove them, from the vulgar, and approach them 
nearer to the fOvereign,” 3 ; : 
The 
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The internal tranquillity which Denmark:has enjoyed fince 
fhe above-mentioned revolution in its government, has,been 
afcribed by fome politicians to this mode in the diftribution of 
private property, by which the community in general are lefs 
expofed to the extremes, of indigence, and confequently a pow- 
erful motive to difcontent and faétion is precluded, ; 

Another inftance of the benignity of the .Danith laws, is 
the tendernefs fhewn to the innocent. offspring of illicit con- 
nections, 


_ € The cries of nature are heard in Denmark; and: the voice of 
compaffion has pleaded: fo loudly and fo fuccefsfuly in favour of 
thefe tender obje&s, that the guilt of their parents only is remem- 
bered; and the unnatural prejudices which confign theni, as it 
were; to negleét, and confider them as outcafs of the Community, 
give way to milder fentiments. & Yl 

‘ Natural children, when. publicly acknowledged, according te 
the forms prefcribed in fuch cafes, are, by the Danifh law, re- 
ceived and reputed as Jegal members of a family ; and claim a fhare 
in the fortunes of their father, in conjunction with bis other chil- 
dren born in lawful wedlock. » 4 WOH 

‘ But in the mean time, that no encouragement may be giv 
to debauchery and licentiou{nefs_of living, and in order: to lay as 
much reftraint on the diforderly mclinations and_paflions of men, - 
as is confiftent with Humanity, illegitimacy of birth “deprives. indi 
viduals of a portion equal to that of a lawful child. They are ‘en 
titled to half only. Thus mercy is tempered with juftice, and a 
due reverence is preferved for the majefty of the laws. ~~ | 

‘ But this penalty is difpenfed with, if their father has no lawf 
iffue. - ‘They are then entitled to inherit in the’ fame nianner, as 
they were legitimate. 

‘ The benignity of the law is ftill greater in refpeé& of the nat rs 
ties that fabiit between a mother and her child, THe -tntawh I- 
nefs of the connection fhe has indulged, caniiot be 'fappofed to 
make any difference in the affection the feels for, @tprogeny the 
blufhes to own; and‘ought, indeed, to render it the dearer-on th 
very account: as the lefs fhe dares claim the public affiftance and’ 
counténance of her friends, ‘in its favour, the more it is intumbent 
on her to exert herféelf in its behalf. .Swayed by this ‘confideration, 
and by the certainty, that, whatever ddubts her character may o¢- 
cafion concerning the reality of the father, ftill the.is the indubitas 
ble mother; convinced, at the fame time, that the welfare of ille- 
gitimate iffue is, in general, chiefly to be derived from the care and 
folicitude of thofe who -bote them, the Danith law ‘allows ma- 
ternal tenderne({s its full {cope, and places them:om the fame le- 
vel as their mother’s legitimate offspring, with whom. tiaey claim an 
‘equal right of full inheritance. 

This regulation, ffrange as it may feem to nations’ that may pre- 
tend to a far fuperior degree of politenefs and refinement than 
what is found in Denmark, is undoubtedly attended with the haps 
pieft confequences to fociety. : 


It is obfervable that, in accufations of warder, and afcer- 
taining the limits and property of landed eftates,' the Danes 
enjoy the right of being tried by a jury of their peers, as in 
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England ; with this difference only, that in Denmark the jury 
confists but of eight perfons. This form of trial was pro- 
bably introduced by Canute, who had feen the advantages 
refulting from it in our own country, and was a prince that 
ftudied to promote the happinefs of his fubjeds. 

Befides the trial by jury, the Danith jurifprudence bears a 
great refemblance to the Englifh in two other points; one 
is, the enjoyment of perfonal freedom, in certain cafes of ac- 
cufation, on giving fecurity for appearance; and the other an 
exemption from torments infliéted on. prifoners, to extort an 
acknowledgement of guilt. 

The author illuftrates the genius of the Danifh laws and 
conftitution in many other important articles ; from all which 
it evidently appears, that the people of Denmark enjoy a 
much greater degree of freedom than thé fubje&s of any other 
defpotic monarchy; and that their fyftem of jurifprudence 
js no lefs remarkable for its mildnefs and humanity, . than 
for the falutary confequences of which it is produtiive to the 
public. 

On the whole, this Hiftory of Denmark contains a full 
and judicious account of the political ftate of that king- 
dom. 





VIII. Sketches of the Hiftory of Man. In Two Vols, 4to. 11. 168. 
: Boards, Cadell. 


WV Mthout pofiefiing the acute difcernment of Protagoras, 
every reader of tafte will immedjately difcover that the 
Sketches before us flow from the pencil of an Apelles. Deeply 
{killed in human nature, this writer paffes mankind in review 
before him, difcriminating whole nations and individuals from 
their mott favage condition, to the higheft ftages of culture, 
civilization, and luxury, by nice charaéteriftical touches which 
had efcaped preceding moralifts. Lord Kaymes, of . the 
Court of Seffion in Scotland, in his ingenious Elements of Cri- 
ticifm, had fo clearly expofed to view all the human paflions 
and faculties, as could not fail to excite an appetite in the 
public for every thing proceeding from the hands of fo great 
a mafter in philofophy. Nor has he in thefe volumes alto- 
gether difappointed expetation. Filled with curious erudi- 
tion, entertaining anecdotes, and uncommon, hiftorical fads, 
he has reared upon’ that foundation a fpecious fabric of 
whimfical fyftems and fpeculations, which at leaft vields amufe- 
ment, if it produces not inftruction. We every-where ad- 
mire the writer, and with that fine talents had been more 
ule. 
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ufefully employed than in gleaning from a common-place- 
book the fweepings of a learned repofitory, already culled for 
the public emolument. 3 

This work is divided into chapters and fketches, confifting 
of various parcels of disjointed waterials, ‘ftrung together by 
a flight philofophical thread, almoft invifible to readers of 
common attention : men of. keener perception will be able to 
trace a connexion. In the firft Sketch we meet with a cus 
. rious inquiry into this queftion: fo frequently agitated, ‘ Whe- 
ther there be different races of men, or whether all men be 
of one race without any difference but what proceeds from 
climate, food, or other accident ;’ his lor¢cfhip concluding in 
oppofition to Ray, Montefquieu, Buffon, and even the Sacred 
Writings themfelves, that men are of different races, fitted by 
nature for the different climates, fituations, and circumftances 
in which they are placed. -He refutes with humour and fharp- 
nefs thar artificial rule propofed by Mr. Ray, and adopted by 
Mon!, Buffon, for diftinguifhing the different {pecies of ani- 
mals, viz. § That animals which procreate together, and 
whole ifflue can alfo procreate, are of the fame fpecies” He 
treats with ridicule the divifion of animals given by Linnzus, 
the celebrated Swedith naturalift, and proceeds more ferioufly 
to examine the application of Buffon’s rule to the human fpe- 
cies, Montefquieu himfelf, that illuftrious and profound writer 
and philofopher, efcapes not with impunity, becaufe he too 
had adopted the vulgar opinion, that all men are fprung from 
one original ftock, deriving from climate, food, and other 
accidents, all thofe varieties which difcriminate nations. 

After combating with keen weapons the above theory, our 
learned author ventures to propofe a theory of bhisown, which 
he explains in the following manner: | 


‘ But the argument I chiefly rely on is, That were all men of one 
fpecies, there never could have extfted, without a miracle, different 
kinds, fuch as exift at prefent, Giving allowance for every fup- 
pofeable variation of climate, or of other natural caufes, what can 
follow, as obferved about the dog-kind, but.endlefs varieties among 
individuals, as among tulips ina garden, fo as that no individual 
fhall refemble another. Inftead of which, we find men of different 
kinds, the individuals of each kind remarkably uniform, and differ- 
ing not lefs remarkably from the individuals of every other kind. 
Uniformity and permanency are the offspring of defign, never of 
chance. : 

‘ There is another argument that appears alfo to have weight ; 
Horfes, with refpeét to fize, fhape, and fpirit, differ widely in dif- 
ferent climates. But let a male and a female of whatever. climate 
be carried to a country where horfes are in perfection, their proge- 
ny will improve gradually, and will acquire in time the perfection 
of their kind. Is not this a proof, that all horfes are of one kind ? 
If fo, men are not all of one kind ; for if a White mix with a Black 
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in whatever climate, or a Hottentot with a Samoiede, the refult 
will not be either an improvement of the kind, or the contrary ; 
but a mongre! breed differing from bbth parents. It is thus afcer- 
tained beyond any rational doubt, that there are different races or 
kinds of men, and that thefe races or kinds are naturally fitted for 
different climates: whence we have reafon to conclude, that origi- 
nally each kind was placed in its proper climate, whatever change 
may have happened in later times by war or commerce. 

* There is a remarkable faét that confirms the foregoing conjec- 
tures. As far back as hiftory goes, or tradition is kept alive by hif- 
tory, the earth was inhabited, by favages divided into many fmall 
tribes, each tribe having a language peculiar to itfelf. Is it not na- 
tural to fuppofe, that thefe original tribes were different races of 
men, placed in proper climates, and left to form their own lan- 
guage? 

‘ Upon fumming up the whole particulars mentioned above, 
would one hefitate a moment to adopt the following opinion, were 
there no counterbalancing evidence, viz. ‘* That God created many 
pairs of the human race, differing from each other both externally 
and internally ; that he fitted thefe pairs for different climates, and 
placed each pair in its proper climate; that the peculiarities of the 
original pairs were preferved entire in their defcendants; who, 
having no afliftance but their natural talents, were left to gather 
knowledge from experience, and in particular were left (each tribe) 
to form a language for itfelf; that figns were fufficient for the ori- 
ginal pairs, without any language but what nature fuggelts ; and 
that a language was formed gradually, as a tribe increafed in num-~ 
bers and in different occupations to make .fpeech neceflary ?” But 
this opinion, howeyer plaufible, we are not permitted to adopt, 
being taught a different leffon by revelation, viz. That God created 
but a fingle pair of the human fpecies. Tho’ we cannot doubt of. 
the authority of Mofes, yet his account of the creation of man is 
not a little puzzling, as it feems to contradict every one of the 
facts mentioned above. According to that account, different races 
of men were not formed, nor were men formed originally for dif- 
ferent climates. All men muft have fpoken the fame language, viz. 
that of our firft parents. And what of all feems the meft contra- 
dictory to that account is the favage ftate: Adam, as,Mofes in- 
forms us was endued by his Maker with an eminent degree of 
knowledge; and he certainly was an excellent preceptor to his 
children and their progeny, among whom he lived many genera- 
tions. Whence then the degeneracy of all men unto the favage 
itate? To account for that difmal cataftrophe, mankind mult have 
fuffered fome terrible convulfion. . 

* That terrible convulfiop is revealed to us in the hiftory of the 
tower of Babel, contained in the 11th chapter of Genefis, which 
is, “* That for many centuries after the deluge, the earth was of one 
language and one /peech: that they uited to build‘a city on a plain 
in the land of Shinar, with a tower whofe top might reach unto 
heaven ; that the Lord beholding the people to be one, and to have 
all one language, and that nothing would be reftrained from them 
which they imagined to do, confounded their language that they 
might not underftand one another; and fcattered them abroad 
upon the face of all the earth.” Here light breaks forth in the 
midit of darknefs. By confounding the language of men, and 
fcattering them abroad upon the face of all the earth, they were 


yendered favages. And to harden them for their new habitations, 
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jt was neceflary to divide them into different kinds, fitted for diffe- 
rent clinrates. Without an immediate change of conftitution, the 
builders of Babel could not poffibly have fubfifted in the burning 
region of Guinea, nor in the frozen region of Lapland, houfes not. 
being prepared, nor any other Convenience to protec them againft 
a deftrugtive climate. Againft this hiftory it has indeed been urged, 
«¢ that thecircumftances mentioned evince it to be purely an alle- 
gory ; that mén never were fo frantic as to think of building a 
tower whofe top might reach to heaven ; and that it is grofsly ab- 
furd, taking the matter ernie? that the Almighty was afraid of 
men, and reduced to the neceflity of faving himfelf by a miracle.” 
But that this is a real ema muft necefflarily be admitted, as the 
confufion of Babel is the only known fact that can reconcile facred 
and profane hiftory. | 
‘ And this-leads us to.confider the diverfity of languages. Hf the 
common language of men had not been confounded upon their at- 
tempting the tower of Babel, I affirm, that there never could have 
been but one language. Antiquaries conftantly fuppofe a migrat- 
ing fpirit in the original inhabitants of this earth; not only with- 
out evidence, but contrary to>all probability. Men never.defert 
their connections nor their country without neceffity: fear of ene. 
mies and wild beafts, as well as the attra€ticn of fociety, are more 
than fufficient to reftrain them from wandering, not to mention 
that favages are peculiarly fond of their natal foil. ~The fir mis. 
grations were probably occafioned-by factions and civil wars; the 
next by commerce. Greece affords inftances of the former, Phoe- 
nicia of the latter. Unlefs upon foch octafions, members of a fa- 
mily or ofa tribe will never retire farther from their fellows than is 
neceflary for food; and by: retiring gradually, they lofe neither 
their conneétions nor their manners, far lefs their language; which 
is in conftantexercife. As far back as hiftory carries us, tribes 
without number are difcovered, each having a language peculiar té 
itfelf. Strabo reports, that the Albanians:were divided into feveral 
tribes, differing in external appearance. and in. language. Czfar 
found in Gaul feveral fuch tribes; and Tacitus records the names 
of many tribes in Germany. There are a multitude of American 
tribes that to this day continue diftinét from each other, and have 
each a different language. The mother-tongues at prefent, though 
numerous, bear no proportion to what formerly exited. We find 
original tribes gradually enlarging; by conqueft frequently, and 
more frequently by the union of weak tribes for mutual defence, 
Such events promote one language inftead of many. The Celtic 
tongue, once extenfive, is at prefent confined to the Highlands of 
Scotland, to Wales, to Britany, and to apart of Ireland. Ina few 
centuries, it wiil fhare the fate of many other original tongues; it 
will be totally forgotten. . | 
* If men had not been fcattered every where upon the confufion 
of Babel, another particular muft have occurred, differing not lefe 
from what has really happened than that now mentioned. As pas 
radife is conjectured to have been fituated in the heart of Afia, the 
furrounding regions, for the reafon above given, mult have been 
firft peopled ; and the civilization and improvements of the mo- 
ther-country were undoubtedly carried along to every new fettle- 
ment. Inparticular, the colonies planted im America, the South. 
Sea iflands, and the Terra Auftralis incognita, mufthave been highly 
polithed ; becaufe, being at the greatett diftance, they were prob- 
ably the jateft, And yet thefe and other remote people, the Meéxi« 
cans 
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cans and Peruvians excepted, remain to this day in the original 
favage ftate of hunting and fithing. 

‘ Thus, bad not men wildly attempted to build a tower whofe top 
might reach unto heaven, al] men would not only have {poken the 
fame language, but would have made the fame progrefs toward 
maturity of knowledge and civilization. That. deplorable event 
reverfed all nature; by fcattering men over the face of all tie earth, 
it deprived them of fociety, and rendered them favages. From that 
ftate of degeneracy, they have been emerging gradually. Some na- 
tions, ftimulated by their own nature, or by their climate, have 
made a rapid progrefs’; fome have proceeded more flowly ; and 
fome continue fayages. To trace out that progrels toward matu- 
rity in different nations, is the fubje€t of the prefent.undertaking.’ 


Lord Kaymes next takes a furvey of the progrefs of men 
with refpeé to food and population, from the firft favage ftate 
of hunters, through the progreflive ftages of herdfinen, huf- 
bandmen, artifzns, to the greateft refinements of political fo- 
ciety ; concluding the Sketch with thefe remarks, equally ju- 
dicious and feafonable. 


* Depopulation,’ fays he, ¢ enters into the prefent {ketch as well 
as population. The latter follows not with greater certainty from 
equality of property, than the former from inequality. In every 
great {tate, where the people by profperity and opulence, are funk 
ynto. voluptuoufnefs, we hear daily complaints of depopulation. 
Cookery depopulates like a peftilence ; becaufe, when it becomes 
an art, it brings: within the compafs of one ftomach what is fuffi- 
cient. for ten in days of temperance; and is fo far worfe than a pef- 
tilence, that the»people never recruit again. The inhabitants of 
France devour at prefent more food than the fame number did for- 
imerly. The hke is obfervable in Britain, and in every country 
where luxury abounds. Remedies are propofed and put in prac- 
tice, celebacy diigraced, marriage encouraged, and rewards offered 
for anumerous offspring. Albin vain! The only effectual reme- 
dies are to encourage hufbandry, and to reprefs luxury. © Olivares 
hoped to repeople Spain by encouraging matrimony. Abderam, a 
Mahometan king of Cordova, was a better politician: by encou- 
raging induftry, and procuring plenty of food, he repeopled his 
kingdom in le!s than thirty years. ‘ 

« Luxury isa deadly enemy to population, not only by intercept- 
ing food from the induftrious, but by weakening the power of pro- 
creation. Indolence accompanies voluptuoufnefs, or ‘rather is a 
branch of it; women of rank feidom move, but in changing place 
employ others to move them ; and a woman enervated by indolence 
and intemperance, is ill-qualified for the fevere labour of child- 
bearing. Hence it is, that people of rank, where Juxury prevails, 
are not prolific. This infirmity not only prevents population, but 
increafes luxury, by accumulating wealth among a few blood-re- 
Jations. A barren woman among the labouring poor is a wonder, 
Could women-of rank be perfuaded to make a trial, they would find 
_ more felf-enjoyment in temperance and exercife, than in the moft 
refined luxury ; and would have no caufeto envy others the biefl- 
ing of a numerous and healthy offspring. 

, aa ig not a.greater enemy to population by enervating men 
and women, than defpotifm is by reducing them to flavery, - 
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deftroying induftry. Defpotifm is a greater pelt to the human fpe- 
cies than an Egyptian plague ; for, -by rendering men miferable, it 
weakens the appetite for procreation and the power. Free ftates, on 
the contrary, are always populous ; a man who is happy longs for 
children to make them alfo happy ;.and induftry enables. him’to 
accomplith his parpofe. This obfervation is verified from the hifte- 
ry of Greece, and of the Leffler Afia: the inhabitants anciently were 
free and extremely numerous: the prefent inhabitants, reduced to 
flavery, make a very poor figure with refpect to number. «A pefti- 
lence déftroys thofe only who exift, and the lofs is foon repaired; 
but defpotifm, as above obferved, ftrikes at the very root of popu- 
Jation. ; 

‘ An overflowing quantity of money in Circulation, is another 
caufe of depopulation. In a nation that grows rich by commerce, 
the price of labour increafes with the quantity of circulating money, 
which of courfe raifes the price of manufactures ; and manufactur- 
ers, who cannot find a vent for their high-rated’goods in_forei 
markets, muft give over -bufinefs, and commence beggars, or retire 
to another country, where they may have a profpect of fuccefs, 
But luckily, there is a remedy in that cafe to prevent depopulation « 
land is cultivated to greater perfection by the fpade than by the 
plough ; and the more plentiful crops produced by the. {padeare 
more than fufficient to defray the additional expence of cultivation. 
This is a refource for employing thofe who cannot make bread ag 
manufatturers ; and deferves well the attention of the legiflature/ 
The advantage of the {pace is confpicuous with refpect to war; it 
provides a multitude of robuft men for recruiting our armies, the 
want of whom may be fupplied by the plough, till they return in 
peace to their former occupation.” 


In Sketch III. his lordfhip confiders the perception of pro- 
perty as‘a fenfe inberent in the nature of man, which ripens 
fafter than the intelle&tual fenfe of order, congruity, grace, &c. 
but arrives flower at maturity than the external fenfes,. It 
were to be wifhed that fo able a writer had explained the 
final caufe, and the wife views of Providence in beftowing on 
man this internal perception which lays a foundation for 
every civil inftitution, and- every focial regulation; but his 
lordfhip is contented with reciting only fome general effects of . 
the appetite. 

Sketch IV. prefents to the reader divers pretty refle&tions 
on money, as the received valuation of all commodities, and 
on the effedis produced on induftry and commerce by the 
quantity of circulating coin. Upon this fubje& we thall only 
obferve, that the variety of human tranfaétions and fubtilty 
of human ‘invéntion, daily overthrow the moft undeniable 
fpeculative maxims for eftablifiing certain degrees of propor- 
tion between money and merchandize, as wellas for rendering 
coin a permanent ftandard: of valuation. 


[ Yo be continued, | 
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EX. Remarks on the Hifiory of Scotland. By Sir David Dalrymple. 
Sve. 35. 6d. Boards. Cadell, 


T. is an advantage to letters that men of invincible induftry 

fhould' dradge in the mine for materials to be purified by 
genius; but when talents equal to more noble occupations 
are thus meanly employed, we always regret the mifappli- 
cation. Almoft every fubje&t which this acute writer has 
tried by the teft of criticifm, is unworthy the learning and 
fagacity beftowed. Lefs pains more judicioufly applied, would 
have done honour to himfelf and promoted fcience. What 
avails it, whether a treaty ever fubfifted between Charlemagne 
and Achaius king of Scotland, fince no fingle event of con- 
fequence depends on elucidating that dark period of hiftory ; 
yet hath Sir David Dalrymple, with moft painful perfeve- 
rance, waded through feas of wild conjecture, and volumes ~ 
of monkith dulnefs, to deprive his country of the reputed cre- 
dit of fach an alliance. 

The next fubje& of difcuffion is, indeed, of fomewhat more 
importance, becaufe it hath been mote agitated by learned 
writers. Thequeftion, ‘ Whether Malcolm [V. acknowledged 
himfelf the vaflal of Henry II.’ is produétive of inquiries into 
the feudatory claims of England over Scotland, and the veracity 
of thofe early writers, on whofe anthority fome of our beift 
modern +hiftorians have eftablifhed . their belief. Sir David 
here diftinguifhes himfelf a very able critic and antiquary, 
His remarks on lord Lyttleton are fhrewd and farcaftic, but 
well bred ; and he feems to have placed it beyond» a doubt, 
that hiftory yields not fufficient evidence for concluding upon 
the acknowledged fupremacy of England over Lothian in 
Scotland. 

As to the very ingenious explication contained in the next 
afticle, of a filly unmeaning prophecy of Thomas Lermouth, 
called the Rhymer, it ferves only to convince us, that Sir 
David Dalrymple is a perfe& Cdipus at unravelling the knotty 
znigtnas of this Caledonian fphinx. Few readers will be cu- 
rious to know with certainty, whether the eatlof Moray died 
of a natural difeafe, or was poifoned by ignorance or defign 
of a vagrant monkith empiric from England, This is the 
fubjeét of Chapter FV. ) 

It would be tedious to recite the contents of each trifling 
article upon which our ingenious writer hath mifpent his ta~- 
lents. <A f{pecimen will beft enable our. readers to determine, 
whether Sir David be not deferving of more fevere reprehenfion 


than we would chufe td beftow. 
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€ In the memorials of Mr. John Living fon there is a fingular rela- 
tion concerning one Epyphan M‘Cullan. It rums thus: 

‘* Eupban M‘Cullan in the parith of Kinneucher, [Kileonquhar, 
in Fife,} a poor woman, but rich in faith. I have heard the lady 
Culrofs tell thefe things of her following: 

‘© That foe feldom ever prayed but foe got a poftive anfwer. That 
one time the lady Culrofs defired her to pray for her, in regard of 
the outward condition of her family, and when fhe required what 
anfwer fhe had got, Euphan faid, the anfwer was, he that provides 
wot for his own Pa hath denied the faith; whereat the lady faid, 
Now you have killed me; for I go to preachings and communions 
here and there, neglecting the cafe of my family. “Effy replies, 
Mrs, if you be guilty in that fort, you have reafon to be humbled 
for it ; but it qwas not faid in that fenfe to me, but the Lord faid, Re 
that provides not for his own is worfe than an infidel: will not E 
provide for her and her houfe, feeing the is mine ? 

** She told the lady Culrofs, that, when the minifter of the pa- 
rifh, Mr. John Carmichael, was deadly fick, fhe prayed, and ° 
an anfwer, that for a year’s time he fhould be fpared; and ater: 
the year’s. end he fell fick again. I went, faid the, to pray yet 
again for his life; but'the Lord left me not an moufe’s likenefs, and 
faid, beaft that thou art! thall I keep my fervant in pain for thy 
fake? And when I faid, Lord, what then fhall I do? he. anfwered 
me, he was but a reed that I {poke through, and I will provide. another 
reed to {peak through. And thereafter, when we got Mr. Henry 
Rollock for our minifter, who was far thort of Mr. John Carmi- 
chael, I went with a new complaint to the Lord, that I could not 
profit by him as I had-done before; and the anfwer I got was; thow 
muft take the letter out of the lad's hand, for the word is mine. 

‘ Thefe pailages afford matter of very ferious reflection. The 
irreverent familiarity in the addrefs to the great God, who hum- 
bleth himfelf to behold the things that are in the heavens, is indeed 
horrible.——-What is there here, but the dregs of Popifh credulity» 
How can Proteftants object to the vifions of St. Britgid, St. Clara, 
and St. Therefa, and yet juftify the vifions of Euphan M‘Cullan.? 

‘ Let us calmly examine the revelations of Euphan M‘Cullan. It 
is plain that.lady Culrofs and Mr. John Livingfton entertained: an 
high idea of her fpiritual attainments, and ftedfaftly believed what. 
ever fhe reported of her intercourfe with the Divinity. Now,. what 
judgment are we to form of the theological proficiency of lady 
Culrofs and Mir. John Livingfton, who fuppofed that they heard 
the divine Spirit in the. wild reports of Euphan M‘Cullan ? : 

‘ Nothing can be plainer than that the poor woman reported heg 
fancies as praeternatural revelations. She puts a myfticai fenfe upon 
a.precept of St. Paul, appropriated to life and manners, and i 
draws an extravagant inference from it. 

‘ Every intelligent perfon will perceive how ftrange the argument 

is, which fhe fuppofes to have proceeded from the Divinity, and 
how ftrangely it is enforced. 
- € She was told “that Mr. John Carmichael was but a reed 
through which the Divinity fpoke.** I fuppofe that no fober Pro- 
teftant will admit the authority of fuch a revelation, which at once 
annibilates the authority of {cripture, and all the rights of private 
judgment. 

‘ If Mr. John Carmichael was ‘a reed through which the Divi- 
nity fpoke,” then had the parith of Kinneucher a vifible and infal- 
lible 
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lible judge of controverfy ; to them the precept ‘ Search the fcrip- 
tures,” would have been fuperfluous. 

\ € Although another reed was\provided, the takes upon her to object 
that ** that reed was far fhort of the other ;” and then, to folve this 
petulant.objection, the is favoured with a more ambiguous, con- 
firming a more clear revelation. 

‘ Had there been any fober minifter at hand to check the firft - 
effufions of Euphan’s imagination ; had he told her that her no-’ 
tions were un{criptural, her language irreverent, her comments 
upon fcripture abfurd, and the inferences from her revelations 
highly favourable to the caufe of popery, I doubt not but that 
the good woman would have laid her mouth in the duit, and been 
filent. 

‘ But, alas, who was there to give fuch ferious exhortations, 
when Mr. John Livingtton himfelf thus fpeaks, “* After prayer, I 
am to look back and recapitulate what petitions God hath put in my 
mouth, and thefe 1 am to account as blefings promifed, and to look for 
the performance.” 

« And again, “ A foul that loves Chrift will be Aomelier with him 
thah with any elfe; fo that it will {peak to him that which, if it. 
were faid to any other, they might perhaps accufe as treafon.” 

‘ 1 always imagined that the love of man to Chrift increafed with 
the knowledge of the nature and offices of Chrift, and that this 
knowledge produced increafe of reverence ; but it feems that fuch 
knowledge produces vulgar or low familiarity, for fuch is the mean- 
ing of the Scottith word homely. 

¢ I with I may be told, “ that every Ptoteftant condemns all pre- 
tences to perfonal infpiration as vain and fuperftitious fancies, and 
all familiar language in man’s approaches to his God and Redeemer, 
as irreverent and prefumptuous ; and therefore, in combating fuch 
pretences, that I c6mbat a thadow, and in cenfuring fuch language, 
that I cenfure what no one undertakes to juftify. 

‘¢ But I fear that I fhall be told, * that the perfons, of whofe 
vifions I have given this fhort but fad fpecimen, were eminently 
pious, and that to contend that they were enthufiafts, is to contend 
that all religion is enthufiafm. a 

‘ I truft that they were pious, becaufe fincere. Yet I muft la- 
ment that fincere perfons were fo weak in judgment, and fo igno- 
rant of the oeconomy of the gofpel. Still more deeply mutt I ja- 
ment, that their weaknefs and ignorance fhould be urged as an ar- 
gument againft religion on the one fide, or interwoven with the 
defence of'religion on the other. | ~ 

‘ We do not not dread the malice of our enemies; but, humanly 
fpeaking, we dread the folly of our friends, 

‘ The truth is, that there was a time when all the fuggeftions of 

rejudice, or paflion, or imbecility of mind, which prefented them- 
felves in the feafon of devotion, were held to be anfwers from the 
Lord. 

‘ There is a dreadful example of this in the narrative'of William 
Rufel, one of the murderers of archbithop Sharp. 

“© John Balfour faid, he was fure they had fomething to do, for 
he, intending towards the Highlands becaufe of the violent rage in 
Fife, was prefed in fpirit to return; and he inguiring the Lord's mind 
anent [concerning] it, got that word borne in upon him, Go and 
profper : fo he coming from prayer, wondering what it could mean, 
went again, and got it confirmed by that fcripture, Go, have not I 
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Sent Jos Whereupon he durft no more queftion, but prefentlY 
returned. | 

‘ James Roffel faid, it had been borne in upon his mind, {ome days. 
before, iz prayer, having more than ordinary outlettings of the fpirit, 
Sor a fortnighi together, at Leiley, and told to feveral or his intimates, 
that he had met with Jeveral feriptures, and that it was borne in upox 
him, that the Lord would employ him in fome piece of fervice or it 
was long; and that there would be fome great man wha wasan 
enemy to the kirk of God cut off. re} 93 

* After perpetrating the foul deed, they all retired to feparate 
prayer ; and ** William Daniel, after prayer, told them all that the 
Lord had faid to him, Weil done, good and faithful fervanis.” 


‘ 








X. The American Crifis; A Letter addreffid by Permiffion to the 
Earl Gower, On the prefent alarming Difturbances in the Colonies. 
By William Allen, E/g. 80. 1.64. Cadell, 


R. Allen, who feems by feveral paffages in his pamphlet 
to have fome employment under the fecretaries of itate, 
profefles to write his own private fentiments on American af- 
fairs, and not the afarions (as he expreffes it) of any perfon. 
We fee no reafon to doubt the truth of this affertion:—had the 
miniftry thought it neceflary to employ a writer on the fubject 
of American troubles, they would prebably have employed one 
of much greater literary abilities than Mr. Allen. This’ will 
perhaps found harfhly in that gentleman’s ears, who, from the 
pompous ftyle in which he treats his fubje&, we are induced to 
believe, thinks himfelf an able writer. His reafons are not, 
it is true, if well confidered, the lefs cogent for not being con- 
veyed in an agreeable manner; but if any attempt fhould be 
made to refute him, his manner of writing may afford an anta- 
gonift opportunities of attacking him with advantage. 

We fhall not undertake to point out Mr. Allen’s deviations 
from correétnefs; but we wifh to perfuade him, that when 
a man thinks it neceflary to communicate his fentiments to the 
public, he ought to engage fome friend to revife his work, and 
correét his errors. 

Our Author fets out with acquainting the noble lord to whom 
his epiftle is addrefled, that, ‘ confonant to the pra@ice of epic 
writers, who lay it down as an invariable rule, to propofe their 
fubje&t in the beginning, he will take the liberty at firft to ac- 
quaint his lordfhip, that the fubje& of this letter is an endea- 
vour to promote, ona permanent foundation, and upon equit- 
able principles, the juft fovereignty of Great Britain over Ame- 
rica.” Thereader muft not, however, imagine that the whole 
of this letter is conduéted on the principles of epic poetry; Mr. 
Allen feems only to have had a defire of acquainting his rea- 
ders that he had read the exordium of fome epic poems, in the 
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fame manner as he has chofen to let them perceive he has a 
knack at writing verfe, by giving them about fourfcore lines 
of ‘this political difcuffion in rhyme. Gentle reader, as this is 
a curiofity, thou, wilt probably chufe to fee an extract from it. 
* Then fince thy mercy’s hope they ftill avert, 

Thy now offendeded majetty affert; 

The eagles forth, like Jove, indignant fend, 

With thunder arm'd, their copious wings diftend, 

And duly make bold independance bend. 

And while New England, with fedition curf, 

Her charters trembling, feels correétion firft, 

Let Maryland confefs thy fovereign fway, 

And Penfylvania thy decrees obey. 

So thro’ America, then grown ferene, 

Shall happinefs, with pleafure’s blifsful queen, 

Eftablith order, liberty, and love, 

And form a paradife below like that above.’ 


After complimenting lord Gower in a very /ublime man: 
ner, the author proceeds to cenfure the condué of the Rock- 
ingham party in repealing the ftamp aé, being of opinion, 
that though it were wrong to lay the tax, it was not right to 
abrogate it. Jn amoral view it cannot be wrong to annul, 
amend, or make atonement for what has been done wrongs 
but it ought to be confidered that our author writes as a poli- 
tician, a character very different from that of a moralift. 

The firft caufe which Mr. Allen afligns for the oppofition 
made by the Americans to the taxes impofed on them is their 
ingratitude. He aflerts, that after having been defended by the 
mother-country in the late war, they refufed to repay the enor- 
mous debt which had been contraéted on their account. _ But 
it may be obferved, that had not the mother-country expeéted 
to reap advantages from the defence of the colonies, indepen- 
dent of their repaying her by taxes the expence fhe had been at 
on-their account, fhe would not have hazarded fo great an exe 
pence in affifting them. 

In this writer’s opinion the American’s difobedience isa 
crime of the higheft nature, and deferves exemplary punifh- 
ment.— - . 

* Se, fays he, majeftic in her cloud-formed chariot, fupernal juf- 
tice defcending from the fkies, amidit the flafh of lightnings, and 
the roar of thunders, While in her dexter hand fhe holds her cor- 
recting fword, in her left the poizes the golden balance, by which 
fhe weighs the fate of nations. ‘The cock depends, for the weight 
of their offences is fo great, that the fcale turns:againft them, while 
that in their fayouris fo light, it kicks the beam.. America trem- 
bles, and thus to Britannia awful on her rocky thore, juftice fpeaks— 
“ Go, generous power, fhecries, and bringing thy difobedient fons 


to reafon, re-fettle their fyftem on a more perfect and complete 
bafis.”” 


6 If 














If the pi@ure which Mr. Allen has drawn of the’ cruelty 
practifed amongft our brethren in the colonies be not exagger- 
ated, we cannot but look on them with horror:,we hope, 
however, for the honour of humanity, that his-diflike of their 


principles has led him, in this inftance, béyond “tle bounds 


of truth. 


‘ Frequently, fays he, whea.a black prince is fold to thofe miF 
creant merchants, who deal in men, women, and children, thé 
American buys him as a horfe, and condemns him for life to a drud- 

ery, irkfome paft defcription. Beneath the burning fun, and a 
Raldees unbearable to reflection, he is drove by the iroa heart de- 
void of feeling, and goaded by the nerve-lacerating lath of crueltys 
And if perchance a noble youth, bemoaning the lofs of his dear 
country and parents, reflecting on his delightful thades, and fgh- 
ing inward with remembrance of his former loves; if he thould 
take meafures, maddened by feverity, to obtain his natural rights, 
{weet liberty, and be detected; the crael policy of thefe Americans 
impales him alive beneath the fcorching fun, until fhrieking hor 
rible feveral days, he expires im excruciating torments:* 


The next caufe affigned for the American difturbances is, 
that half the country being fupplied with fpice, litien, ‘tea, &é. 
by the mock patriots of America, who fmuggle fuch articles 
by means of the Dutch at Euftatia, thofe gentlemen exciteand 
continue complaints again{t the Britith government, which means 
to prevent fuch illicit practices in future. Whether or'tiot fmug- 
gling be carried to fuch length in the colonies, we cannot take 
upon us to determine, though there may be fome truth ia 
what we are told concerning the motives by which the patfiots 
are aGluated; but we remember thet governor Bernard, in his 
letters from Bafton mentions, that no contraband goods,’ be- 
fides Lifson-lemons, and wines in fmall quantities, found their 
way into the province of Maffachufett’s Bay. 

Our author points out another circumftance, (and no im- 
probable one) which tends to dilturb the peace of America.» 


_ © There is a fyftem of diforder prevailing in 4 manner peculiar to 
Bofton, and gaining ground in America, which has been taken 
little notice of by writers, though it certainly leads to confequences 
of a nature the moft dangerous; not only to the legiflative power 
in particular, but to the peace and welfare of thecommunity in gé- 
neral, It is denominated a town-mecting, of an aflembly of the 
ople; but its true and marking character is its moderators, a 
Pifcreated regulator, whofe office bears fome re[emblance to'the 
tribune of the Roman people in its molt turbulent ftate of faction.” 
¢ Here low ambition has the moft flattering py eres’ Fk 
tifying itfelf, and of climbing into confequence, on the rs 
of an idle, noify, and ever difcontented popelace, who hate the 
laws, and abominate the magiftrate. Whenever any turbulent per> 
fon, with brazen face, and Jungs of white-leather, either through 
pique, felf-intereft, or ambition, burns with factious defire of car- 
ing a point again government, or to promote any ef hie own 
Sniffer defigns, he caufes bills to be pofted Gp around the town, 
Vor. XXXVII. Fume, 1774. Hh ine 
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inviting the afflembly to meet at: a.place called Liberty-tree. Idle- 
nefs, curiofity, and faétion foon draw together a concourfe of 
people, forming a multitude of nofe-léd creatures, who announce 
their approach by the found of difcordant horns, deeply groaning 
to the grating tharps of fqueeking whiftles. °° 

_ * When they are met and the circle 3s formed while filence is 
invited, the foothing demagogue appears hat ‘in hand, and the 
gaping multitude ftand attentive to his harangue, which generally 
begins with flattering their power and confeqaence, by painting 
forth the majefty of the people, and the common-place topics a- 
gainft their betters, "till meanly raifing their pride he makes them 
efteem themfelves in proportion to their contempt of their fupe- 
riors, He then produces his fubje&t, fpeaks of its utility, neceffity, 
and practicability, and then putting it to the vote, where he has 
infured a majority, he carries it always nem. con, with as high a 
hand as any niinilter ever did in the houfe of commons. Then a 
committee is formed, who over-awe the magiftrate, intimidate the 
peaceable, fettie matters of government illegally, throw thip-loads 
of tea into the ocean, though private property ; tar and feather 
any object of their diftike untried, and roar defiance againft fu- 
preme authority. his is New England liberty.—Heavens fave Old 
England from fuch freedom !" 


_ Jn confequence of the difturbances which have arifen from 
thefe caufes, Mr, Allen gives the following advice. , 


¢ In humble, though in ftri€t imitation of the great Creator, 
when confufion, amidft the difcord of chaos, heard his voice and 
fled, let the capacious ftatefman view the vaft materials, and with 
the exertions of godlike fagacity and beneficence, begin to model 
them out of confufion into beauteous order, and ufeful regularity ; 
the grand intent of his foul being the nniverfal good of the whole; 
but be the operations, ina manner, fo critically juft as not to in- 
jure, but as little as poflible, the perfons and property of any 
men." , 
¢ The plan which apparently offers itfelf is, that of modelling 
the fyftem on the Britifh, which is as near perfection as can be, 
and not making the governinents too extenfive. While the people 
chufe their own free reprefentatives in their houfe of affembly ; 
as a fit balance and equipoile, the king fhould appoint the gover- 
nor and his council, and nominate, of courfe, to the law; allow- 
ing as ufual appeals to the privy council, through the department 
of the fecretary of ftate for the colonies, and that the whole con- 
tinent acknowledge the fovereignty of the Britith fupreme legifla- 
ture, and pay a juft obedience to its laws.’ 


Although his method of procééding would violate ‘the 
charters granted to the Americans,’ Mr. Allen thinks that to 
be ho objection, as by their difobedience he declares they 
have repeatedly forfeited thofe charters. 

Before we take leave of this pamphlet, we fhall mention 
one inftance in which Mr. Allen fhows how’ far prejudice can 
Ymiflead him, and which induces us ftill more to believe that 
he has exaggerated the circumttance already related relative 
to. the cruelty of the cvlonitis.—Dr. Franklin has, on ae- 
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‘count of ,his political fentiaients, fallen under the lath of our 
author, Who, not content with pouring his vetigeance on hint’ 
for aéting on the fide of oppofitioh, mieanly étideavours to dé 
bafe the reputation which thar gentleman Has defervedly ac. 
quired as an éle&trician. enero ore 

« As to his eleétrical difCoveries, théy were But the fiéry exers 
tions of a nervelefs philofophy, too feeble to raife itfelf above trif 
files, vainly bufied with the rattles and play-thitigs of {cientce, and 
whofe ambition foared no higher than the mole-hills, while true 
philofophy of elevated afpect, .finds the whole world a field tod 
canty for its expatiation, when its wings are plumed to foar in the 
regions of immortality.” : . 

Such an attack muft be condémitied by every reddet of can- 
dour and refiéxion. 


attests ial -' 


XI. The Roman Hiflory, in a Series of Letters, from a Nobleman 
to bis Son. i2me, 65. Snagg. 


THE Hiftory of England, in a Series of.Letters from a 
Nobleman to his Son, having defervedly acquired repu- 
tation, we are not in the leaft furprifed at finding the Roman 
_ Hiftory written in the fame; manner ;. but .we regret that the 
prefent letter.writer is fo very ill qualified for the tafk he has 
undertaken: * If, fays he, we begin the ftudy of the Roman 
Hiftory at the time when we firft mect with ahy genuine, or 
well attefted accounts of thofe, people, and follow itdown thro’ 
all its various revolutions, we «wail become acquainted with the 
whole.’ We fall become acquainted with the whole, he means 
to fay; and when his meaning is explained, it conveys to us 
the notable difcovery, that if we ftudy the Roman. Hiftory 
from the beginning. to the end, we fhall be acquainted with 
the whole. That he has fpent many years in. the ftudy of that 
hiftory -he repeatedly informs us.—We are forry to fay,, he 
feems to have done it with very little advantage. What can 
be thought of a writer’s judgment who can relate the follows 
ing ftory, in the manner in which. we have it here? _ 
‘ Like the moft accomplifhed politicians through all ages 
ahd nations, he confidered how powerfully fuperftition operates 
on the minds of the vulgar, and therefore he gave all the en- 
ouragement, he could.to the augurs, a fet of worthlefs 
wretches, who pretended fo foretell future events. They had 
long lived in the moft obfcure retirements, and as they pres 
tended to anintercourfe with the gods, the people looked upon 
them as divinely in{fpired, aiid that notion. Tarquinius refolved. 
to turn to his own advantage: fenfible of the vaft ufe that 
cavalry or armed horfemen were of, in that part of Italy, by 
Hh 2 make 
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making incurfions in the neighbouring nations that furcounded 
his territories, he refolved to augment the number of his 
knights, but an avgur came to him, and told him that it was 
contrary to the order of Romulus, who was now deified, and 
therefore charged him not to make any innovations in his 
army, , 

* The king was too wife to be duped by the arts of an im- 
poftor ; and therefore looking at the augur with the moft in- 
effable contempt, afked him what he’had got ‘in his hand; to 
which the other anfwered, * a whetftone’; why then, faid the 
king, | will cut it-in two with thisrazor. The augur told him 
he might cut it, for the gods had given him permiffion, and 
accordingly he did, which incident eftablifhed the power of the 
aueurs ona more folid foundation than what it had refted on 
before. From that time, like al} other impoftors, they reigned 
fole lords of the confciences of the people; and nothing was 
undertaken without their confent and approbation ; fo artful 
are fome men in laying their fehemes, and fo weak are others 
in being impofed upon by them.’ 

We will not pay fo ill a compliment to our reader’s under- 
ftanding, as to trouble them with remarks on the above 
ftory. 

The following curious narrative will undoubtedly produce a 
mile, at the expence of the author of this Hiftory. , 

* While they were going on in this manner’ (who sey were 
we canriot fay, but this is a favourite phrafe with our author) 
‘a difpute arofe concerning the ground on which the city was 
to be built, nor could the difpute be fettled, till, confiftent with 
the fuperftitious notions of that agé, they agreed to have recourfe 
fo the omens arifing from the flight of birds. Fhe contending 
parties took their ftations on two bills oppofite to each other, 
but when the flight of birds took place, neither were fatisfied, 
and we are even told that a battle enfuged, in which Remus was 
flain, and Romelus, jumping ower the place marked out for the city, 
declared that no perfon for the future foould ewer do fo with im- 

it} 

=a like fimpletons, thought that Remus leaped over the 
wall difdainfully, and that Romulus flew him for it; but we 
find now that Romulus /eaped over the avbole fpace on which the 
sity was to land, and declared that ho one for tbe future thould 

‘ever do fo with impunity, 

his learned writer tells us fo many curious tales, in his 
peculiar manner, that we have been highly diverted with the 
perofal of them. To thofe who choofe to laugh at a writer’s 

‘ignorance, we therefore heartily recommend. this performance. 
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FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, .; 


2. Didtionaire abréigé d Antiquités pour fervir a Intelligence de P 
Hiftoire Ancienne, tant Sacréée que Profane, et celle des Auteurs Grecs 
et Latins. Par M.de Monchablon. iamo. Paris. : . 


THis performance appears to be at once explicit, and con. 

cife, well calculated to bring young ftudents acquainted with 
the manners and ‘cuftoms of the ancients: a knowledge indif- 
penfably neceffary for underftanding their hiftory, their charac- 
ters, and their claflic writers. 


13. Fables Nouvelles, par M. P Abbé Aubert,:divifées en huit. Livres, 
accomp agnées de Notes & fuivies du Difcours fur la Maniére de lire 
les Fables ou de les réciter. Quyatri¢me Edition, confiderablement aug- 
mentée. 1290. Paris. 

Not only the Fables, but alfo the Difcourfe on the Manner of 
reading or reciting Fables, have a confiderable thare of merit, 
Eleven-of thefe Fables were tranflated by father Defbillons into 
Latin, and his verfions are here fubjoined. : 
34. Dell’ Architettura di Maria Gioffredo, Architetto Napoletan® 

Parte Prima, nella quale f tratta dell’ Architettura de’ Greci et degP 

Italiani, ¢/ danno le regole piu fpedite per difegnare. Folio. * Napoli. 

A folid and fplendid original work on the five orders of architec- 
ture, illaftrated with thirty-one elegant plates, and dedicated to 
his Sicilian majefty. | eo =a 
45. Elémens de la Langue Grecque fuivis de la prémiere Partie di 
’ gomvean Choix des Fables d’Efope, avec des Notes o% tous les Mots 

font expliques et rappellés aux Elémens et a leur ratige ou Origine pri- 

mitive, ep forte que rien ne peut arréter les plus jeunes Commengans. 

Par M.\e Roy, Profefeur Emérite de Rhétoriquée eu PUniverfté dg 

Paris. t2mo. Paris. | HAG Hy 14 Bhs 
16. Principes généraux tirés des Elémexs de la Langue Grecqte, ou 
 Précis ps iz Grammaire , pally Fs Recueil pitt ou 

Nouveau Choix des Fables d’Efope en trois Parties, avec des Re- 

marques @ chaque Fable ou les Mots font expliqués fuivant la méme 

Methode que dans Jes Elémens. Par M.\e Roy, Sc. 12m0. Paris. © 

Two excellent {chool books, well adapted to the capacities of 
youth. f 
iz. L’Ewangile médité et diftribué pour tous les Fours de 0 Année, fuivant 

la Concorde des quatre Evangelifies. Par M.CAbbE ***, 12 vols, 

12m0. Paris. m 

Containing the hiftory of the Gofpels, their harmony, the ana- 
lyfis and explanation of the text, and a complete es tyeas on 
its literal and {piritual fenfe. A work full of piety and inftruction, 
and inended for the ufe of private families. 

18. Religionis Naturalis et Revelate Principia in ufum Academice Far 

ventutis. A. Hooke, Prof. 3 ols. 8e9. 

The firkt volume contains the Elements of Natural Divinity, of 
Morality, and Laws. The fecond treats of. the Divine Original 
and Nature of ‘the Jewifh and Chriftian Religion. The third come 
prehends the whole Oeconomy of the Chriftian Church, and the 
Principles of the Catholic Faith, whofe votaries may juftly rank the 
whole, for its perfpicuity, its method, and precifion, with their beft 


and claflic works. 
Hh 3 19. Oeuvres 
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19. Ocuvres diverfes de M. dela Louptiere, de Académie des Arcades. 
2 vols, 22m0. Paris. 


. A colle&ion of humorous and witty trifles. 


20. La Génération, ou Expofition des Phénomenes relatifs a cette Fontion 
naturelle ; de leur Méchanifme, de leur Caufe refpefive et des Effets 
immédiats qui en refultent. Ouvrage traduit de la Phyfologie de M. 

de Haller, augmenté de quelques Notes et d'une Differtgtion fur les Eaux 
_ del’ Amnios. 2 vols. Sve. Paris, 

As Biron Haller’s Phyfiology is fufficiently known to the medical 
faculty, we may content ourfelyes with obferving, that this verfion 
of a part of the work is well tranflated, and correctly printed. 

21, Anecdotes Eipagnoles et Portugaifes, depuis I’ Origine de la Nation 

jufqu'a nos jours. 2vols. 8vo. Paris. _ 

Under the title of Anecdotes, which appears to have become very 
fathionabie among the French, thefe twa volumes contain an 
abridgement of the Hiftory of Spain, down to the year 1759, and 
of that of Portugal to the year 1750. 

92. Anatomie des Parties de la Génération del Homme et de la Femme, 
répréjentées avec ieurs Couleurs naturelles, felon le nouvel Art, jointe 
& UV Angéologie de tout le Corps humain, et a ce qui concerne la grofeffe 

* et les Accouchemens.. Par M. Gautier d’Agoty, Pere, Anatomifte pen- 
fionnt du Roi. Folio, with eight large coloured plates. Paris. 

Some of thefe fubjedts had ‘been already treated of by M. d’A, 
goty, but with much lefs diftin@tnefs and accuracy. 


23. Expoftion Anatomique des maux Vénériens fur les Parties de ! Homme 
et de la Femme, et les Rémédes les plus ufités dams ces Sortes de Ma- 
ladies. Par M. Gautier d* Agoty, Pere &c. with four large co. 
loured plates. Folio. Payis. : 

Théfe four exhibitions of the ravages made by venereal difeafes 
jn both fexes, were mer drawn from life, and are fo exceedingly 
hiikiag: hideous, and difguftful, that fhould they convey no in- 
ftruéction to furgeons, an attentive view of them may at leaft ferve - 
td infpire the beholder with a falutary refolution never to run the 
hazard of incurring fuch a loathfome and fatal diftemper. 


24. Nouvequx Eclairciffemens fur la Vie et les Ouvrages de Guillaume 
 Poftel. Par le P. Defbillons, dela Comp. de Jefus. 8vo. Paris. 


This William Poftel appears to have been a man of fome parts 
but an ardent, crazy.enthufiaft.. He prefented the French with 
claims to an univerfal monarchy, founded on their defcent from 

aphet the youngeft fon of Noah, Fortunately, however, the moft 

rofound deductions of fuch like claims, when unfupported by 
powerful and vittorious armies, can hardly fucceed to raife any 
other emotion ‘bata fmile of pity. Yet his very extravagancies, 
and the perfecutions with which he was fometimes dignified on 
their account, gave him a kind of tranfient celebrity. But with the 
increafe of his years, the ardour of his fancy abated ; his reafon at 
Jength maintained her afcendancy, ard then he paffed the remain- 
der of his life in monajltic retirement, and the practice of religious 
dutics, 
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25. 4 Speech intended to have been fpoken on the Bill for altering 
the Charters of the Colony of Maffachufett’s-Bay. 8ve. 14. 
Cadell. : | | 

See author of this {peech appears to be a member of a great 

affembly which was to take under Confideration the bill re- 
lative to the province of Maffachufett’s- Bay. ‘Why it was not de- 
livered, we will not take upon us to determine; but the author 
confeffedly entertains a melancholy affurance that it would nat 
be regarded. The method here recommended of governing the 
colonies is not by rigorous and coercive, but lenient and conci- 
liating meafures. The dignified fpeaker confiders as chimerical 
and repugnant to the evidence of hiftory, the idea of maintain- 
ing authority over diftant provinces by force of arms; and he 
argues ftrongly in favour of the fyftem of policy which views 
the Americans rather as inftraments of commerce than.objedts 
of government. ‘Whether fuch a plan be adapted* for main- 
taining that fecurity and good order which yare the» objects 
of political inttitutions, we hall not at prefent enquire. 

Though initances may be produced of the imeffeQual exertion 

of power for inforcing the obedience ‘of remote provinces, ex- 

perience has not as yet evinced the confequence of a total. re- 
miffion of authority, It mu& be acknowledged, however, that 
his lordfhip’s arguments are founded upon liberal and benevolent 
principles; and this {peech will at leaftjaftord evident proof of 
the amiable candour, ingenuity, and philanthropy of the au- 
thor. 
26. A Review'cf the profent Adminifiration. Sve. 15. Beckete 

Had this political reviewer ftudied grammar with more atten- 
tion, his panegytic on government would have appeared to 
greater advantage. From: this defeé&t, however, we may con- 
clude, that the author is not a-venal writer. 


27, The Liberty of rhe Prefy confidered.’' 8v0.1s: Bews 
The liberty of the prefsiis a fubje& of the iigheft import- 
ance; and requires a free, but, at the fame time, a ‘ifpation. 
‘ate examination. This pamphlet is written with too much 
‘warmth and acrimony. The author feems to havé made an 
experiment, in order to try how’ far the liberty of the! prefs may 
be extended. . . Lords Sancli tp stadia ® , 
28. A Letter to Dr. Tucker on bis Propofal of a Separation bte 
ravecn GreatBritain and ber American Colonie” Sve.’ 15 
Becket. iz22 0s 9 ov oe) Yo OHS AIgA ‘ 
This letter, as ‘the author affures us, ‘ isthe hafty produc- 
tion of one, who never before wrote for,the prefs.’ We ae 
ed he would Wave told us, what motive induced him to publith 
his remarks with fo much ‘precipitation ; bat he has not con- 
defcended to inform us. We read his pamphlet in hopes: of 
» Hh 4 making 
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making this important difcovery ; but we met with no fatif 

29. An Alarm for illuftvious (though careleft) Eleors, 8v0. 6d- 
Evans. 

» An exhortation to choofe real patriots at the next general eleAtion, 
30. America vindicated from the bigh Charge of Ingratitude and 
Rebellion. Svo. 1s. Ridley. 

This author propofes, that the right of taxation over America 
fhould be renounced, and a parliament eftablifhed on that cone 
tineng. 

3. A Brief Review of the Rife and Progrefi, Service and Suf- 

; firings of New England, efpecially Maffachufett’s Bay. 8v0. 6d, 
‘ Buckland. ; : 

_.. Whether of not this reprefentation be perfe€tly juft, we muft 

acknowledge it has the appearance of being candid. 


32. Lesters of Governor Hutchinfon and Lieutenant-governor Oli- 
ver, &c. printed at Bolton, and Remarks therion: With the 
Affimbly’s Addrefi, and the Proceedings of the Lords Commitice of 
of Council, Together with the Subjiance of Mr. Wedderburne’s 
Speech telating to thofe Letters. vo. 2s. Wilkie. 

The fubjeé&. of thefe Letters is fo well known to the public, 
that 2t would be fuperfluous to give any account of them. 


33- 4 Letter to Sir Fletcher Norton, Kut. Speaker of the Heufe 
~ of Commons, on the Prtition of Thomas de Grey, Ef. and 

others. Bvo. 6d. Wheble. 

A Letter which incurred the cenfare of the houfe of commons, 
js not a proper fubjeé for q Review. 7 

POQOETR Y. 
34° Au Elegy om tbe ativerting Diffolution of Parliament. 4f0 
ts. Almon. 

The motto which this author prefixes to his poem, 

—_— — ¢ Aliufque & idem 
Nafcitur —— 

feems. not to be very inapplicable to himfelf; for the elegy 
bears fome marks of being the produ@ion of the feeble and 

rejudiced fatirift who about twa years ago difcharged his of- 
fenfive sbymes in the face of two great affemblies. But if it be 
not the work of the fame. perfon, it is at leaft of an author 
nearly allied te the former in point of genius. 
35- The Cave of Morar, the Man of Sorrows. 4 Legendary 
er Jal, 4io. 2% Davies. . Se 
.., A legendary tale has fomething in its nature aptza impofe up- 
on the imagination, by the venerable robe of antiquity in which 
it is ufvally veiled. + his circumflance may give an appear- 
ance of merit to a.compofition, which, in reality poffefies very 
little of the fpirit of poetry. The Cave of. Morar, however, 
is not fo much indebted to deception as te have no claim to the 
favourable verdict of criticifm, . 














36. The 
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$9. The Ides of June. A Poem to the Fair Sex. 4te. ba, Wilkie 

The ladies are certainly much obliged to this bard for endea- 
vouring to, preferye them from the temptations to. which the 
author fuppofes them to be incident at this feafon, though 
cannot entertain a high opinion either.of she tmoothnch 
verfification, or.delicacy. - sn we | 
37+ The Naval Review. A Poem,' Inferibed ta the right hom 
' Sir Charles Saunders. By she rew, Robert Englith, . 2¢ Baie, 

4to, 14.64. Becket. id 900. G5 955 : aflet 

This poem is fo much improved in the prefent edition, as’ te 
merit our approbation. | Mr. Englith appeass to., be. a€tuated. 
with a laudable ambition of cclebrating the Naval Review, 
and he has now produced a panegyric which i net unworthy of 
she Britith navy. . ob. shogw ett Beez 
38. Refignation; or, Majefty in the Dumps; an Ode. , 

te George Colman, e/g. late Manager of she Thaatre- Royal ix 

Covent-Garden. 4ie.- 1s. Bew. t {clita | tay 

The author of this poem difcovers a lively genius, and a veig 
of fatirical humour, though, ‘on the ptefent gecafiop, they are 
yery improperly directed. : 
39- Tbe Druid’s Monument. A Tribute to the Memory of Dr. 
- Oliver Goldfmith. By the Author of the Cave of are 

4te. 64. Davies. | ' | 

If this little poem be not remarkable for elegiac fentiment, 
the defect is in a great meafure compenfated by defcription, 
which is venerably picturefque. <i 


o. Poems on feveral Occafions. By John Bennet, @ Fourmcymax 
: , yrendtngy 5 2s. 6d. Evans, 

Mr. John Bennet derived his tafle for poetry from an eas] 
acquaintance with the pious ftrains of Sternhold and Hopkins, 
under the tuition of his father, a very melodious pfalmodif, 
the parifh-clerk of Woodftock. His rifing genias: was ‘im- 

ved by the excellent fnftruftions of their curate, the cele- 

rated Mr. Warton, late profeffor of poetry in ‘the uni 
of Oxford. Under thefe happy aufpices he made fuch a prof- 
ciency in the art of verfification, that he is now completely qua- 
lified to. become the poet-laureat of his native town, to fing the 
humours of Woodftock-fair, and the feftivities of Chriftmas ; 
to compofe a panegyric on ‘ the balmy f{weets’ of his” favourite 
alehoufe, the Rofeand Crown ; to furnifit the players, “who o¢- 
cafionally perform at Woodftock, with prologues and épilogwes ; 
to,.write epitaphs for the wooden monuments, which may be 
eretted, during his life, in the church-yards of-all the netgh- 
bouring parifhes ; and finally co fail along the ftream of time, 


jn company with the moft renowned poetafters of the profes t 
century, under the banners of the late illuftrious Stephen Dac 


41. Peace. A Poem. gto. ts. Becket. 
. “The author defcribes the blefiings of peace, or tranquility of 
mind, ina ftrain of middling poetry. - tz | 
sidbens 42> Louifa. 
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42. Louifa. 4 Tale by Charles Jenner, M. 4. ‘To which is added, 
- amt Elegy to the Memory of Lard Vyttelton. 470. 2s. Cadelt. 
‘Louifa, the heroine of this tale, is reprefertted as completely 
y in the enjoyment of health and chéarfulnefs, whilft the 
lived amidft her native groves on the banks of the ‘Thames: 
but accepting an invitation from her néighbour Meliffa, to ac- 
company her to town for the winter, fhe makes one in the moft 
fathionable parties, till worn out with long protraéted vigils, the 
falls a facrifice in the purfuit of pleafure...Her fate Mr. Jenner 
holds forth in terrorem to the young ‘ladies of Great Britain. 
Alas! they will ‘certainly tell him, that Meliffay who purfued 
the fame pleafuires' with Louifa, preferved not only her life, but 
her “charms in fall bloom. “His defign neverthelefs is good, 
and his verfe deferves neither much commendation, nor much 
cenfare.. 

Perhaps more rigid critics, on reading the following ftanzas, 
will think us partial in his favour, for allowing his-verfe to be 
tolerable. i > ad 
:1s © A mind that own'd in earlieft youth 

What age can fcarce fupply, 
: Difcretion, -mildnefs, candour, truth, 
—e And gay ferenity. — 
“se Of uniberfal love fhe knew 


The fecret to explore; 

“10>” Content herfelf with f{carce her due, 

‘ To others:paying more.:. ; 

* And well the knew the golden mean;.., ~ 
From pride and meannefs free, 
Steering her even covrfe between 

Neglect and flattery.” 

%* * Ab! not to guilt alone’s confin'd, 

? Her various mifery, 


Too oft, tho’ innocent in icin 
' «af «Yet fatal in degree.’ ast! to 
The‘ Elegy-to the Memory of Lord Lyttelton is fhort, but not 


withoet fome good lines. —_— 

43- Tie Choice, a Poem. By Samael Rogers, 470. 1s. Richard- 
m3 ms <<“ fon. and Urquhart. 

Before Mr. Rogers writes any more poetry, we would advife 
him to confider, guid Valeant bumeri; quid ferre recufent. 

44. Elfefair and Evander, @ Poem, | By S.P. founded on Fad, 
being an biftorical Narrative of two unfortunate Lovers, 4160 
ah aaa riot tesa 
_Doafortunaie lovers, but yet more unfortunate author! © 

43> Henry and Einma, a New Poetical Interlude, altered from 
Prior’s ** Nut-brpwn Maid,” with Additiens, and .a.new Air 
and Chorus, aiiperformed at the Theatre-Rayal in Covent-Gar- 
den. Sve. 64... Davies. 9.14 . . io 
An alteration from a piece which can fuffer no alteration with 

advanta ms Ra et bat 
td 46.. Ed- 
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Me - Make bea Pecicanu sto ah 
46. Edward. 4 Novel. 2 Vols, 12mo. 63. Davies. 
“The general tendency of the work before us is to recommend 
virtue; the ftory is told in a ferious ftrain, and. thé author fre- 
quently inferts very grave moral reflexions on the events related, 


Some of the charaéters are. pretty ftrongly marked, and the 
work is fuperior to the general run of novels, | 


47- The Pleafures of Retirement preferable to the Foys of Diffpa 
tion; exemplifii'd in the Life and. Adventures of the Count de 
Written by himfelf.. 12mo. 35. Jfewed, Wilkie, ' 


This volume prefents us with a feries of intrigues of gallantry, 
which at length terminates in a happy marriage. The adven- 
tures are related in an agreeable manner, and may afford enter- 
tainment to thofe who love this fpecies of narration. ., 


48. The Trinket. A Novel, by alady. i12m0.' 35. fewed, 
' Lowndes. 

As this Novel is faid to be written bya lady, and really ap- 
pears to come from a female hand, we are too polite to point 
our critical cannon againft her. Could we believe it to be the 
compofition of ‘a man, we fhould not fcruple to fay that it contains 
a crude and indigefted heap of characters, incidents, and adven- 
tures, toffed and thrown together without much meaning, and 
Jefs moral ; we fhall alfo add that the unravelling of the plot 
makes us not fufficient amends for the pérplexities\in which 
the piece is involved, from its commencement to its conclufion. 


Dit .¥: £ Seite 


49- 4 New and Literal Tranflation from the Original Hebrew, 
the Pentateuch of Moles, and of the Hifforical Books of the O 
Tefiament, tothe End cf the Second Book, of Kings : with Notes 
Critical and Explanatory By the late rewerend and learned Jue 
lius Bate, M.4. 11. 45. es Paper, 165. fmall Paper, in 
Boards, Law. 

The editor of this work informs us, that the leafned author, 
after more’ than thirty years indefatigable application to: the 
ftudy of the Hebrew Scriptures, had it much at»heart to pub- 
Jith a more accurate Englith tranflation of the Old Teflament; than 
any which had yet appeared ; together with fuch fhort annotations, 
as might feem neceflary for the farther illuftration of the facred 
writings. He had accordingly brought down his work: to 
2 Kings xviii. ver. 30, when. he died. His MS. however, was 
committed to the care of a learned friend [probably Mr, 
P—k-—it] who revifed the whole, and continued the tranflation 
and notes to the end of the Second Book of Kings; which brian 
the facred hiftory to a remarkable period, the beginning of the 
Babylonian captivity.. 

We fhall give our readers part of the frft chapter of Genefis, 
as a {pecimen. 7 

} 1 At 
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‘ At firft the Aleim created the heavens and the earth 2 And 
the earth was unformed and hollow; and darknefs was upon the 
face of the deep; and the {pirit of the Aleim brooded upon the 
face of the waters. 3 And the Aleim faid, let there be light; and 
there was light... 4 And the Aleim faw the light that it evas good : 
and the Aleim divided between the light and the darknefS. 5 And 
the Aleim called the light day ; and the darknefs he called night: 
and -it-was evening, and it was morning.” One days. 6 And the 
Aleim faid, let the expanfe be in:the midf of the waters ; and let 
it divide between the waters and the waters. 7 And the Aleim 
made the expanfe, and divided between the waters which were un- 
der the expanfe, and the waters which were above the expanfe: 
and it was fo. 8% And the Aleinr called the expanfe heavens. And 
it was evening, and it was morniag, A fecond day,’ 


We have often thought it a very providential circumftance, 
that the authors of our common tranflation of the Bible were men 
of folid learning and extraordinary judgment. They have in 

neral avoided all affected embellifhments of ftyle, on one 

and ; and all ftiffnefs and pedantry on the other; happily pre- 
ferving that majeftic fimplicity, which is one of the diftinguifh- 
ing excellencies of the facred writings, 


50. Rewolwit Cor meum: The common Englith Tranflation of the 
Fourty-fifth Pfalm, carefully corre&ted according tothe true Meaning 
of the Hebrew Original ; with a Parapbra/e and Notes: where- 
unto ts prepxed, written in the Year MDCCLXXI, fome Account 
of the Parifp of Ecclefton near Chefter, an Effay towards a new 

_ and compendious Methed af Topography :: By Thomas Crane, 
Second mana ee of the King’s Schoolin Chefler. 80, 
IS. ite, | 
This publication is printed in a very humble form, and there- 

fore ought to be exempted from the cenfure of critics ; as a poor 
man fhould not be made the objeé of ridicule. We muft ac- 
knowledge, that we are, indebted to Mr. Crane for fome in- 
formation, relative to the parifh of Ecclefton, which we do not 
find in any other aughor. We fhall give our readers one in- 
ftance of his fingular accuracy. ‘ The parifh, fays he, is not 
populous: for during fix years, from 1760 to 1765, there were 
ealy twelve marriages, twenty-eight baptifms, forty-five bu- 
rials; i. e. yearly, om a medium, two marriages, four chriften- 
ings and two-thirds, feven funerals and one baif.’ 

sr. A Sermon, preached at W n, in the Diocefe of Win- 
chefter, May the 247b, 1772. By the rev. . 
bumbly infcribed to the Audience. 410. 6d. Kearfly. 

A foperficial difcourfe on mercy, kindaefs, humility, meek- 
nefs, long-fuffering, and other virtues, mentioned by St. Paul, 
Col. iii. 12,13. The author informs us, in abfard and on- 
grammatical lan » that * three hourstime save /een it be- 
gun and finifhed.” The reader, we fuppofe, will neither doubt 
his veracity, nor ‘ the volatility of his gemius:’ but he will 
probably call his judgment in queftion, for publifhing this 
hafty and infignificant production. : 

' Sle. Ob- 
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De ae EB ke es ee oe 


a Objervations on Dr. Williams's Treasife upon. she Krent,. “By, 
Mr. Daniel Smith, - Swe. Is. Wilkie. 

Mr. Smith appears to .be.fo warm-a champion in the cate of, 
the gout, that we might rum the hazard.of incurring the difeafe; 
fhould we enter into any difpute on ‘the fubjea. But we. cans, 
not avoid declaring our diffent from -his Opmmhaes; oe the cold 
bath affeéts only the Buids...> leis 


MIs CE LLANE ow: 


53- A General Idea of a Pronouncing Di&ionary. ve ie 0 

Language, on a Plan intirely new. With Obfervations 

Words that..are varioufly prowbynced, as a Specimen of the We 

By J. Walker. 470. 44. 6d. Becket. 

The defign-of this pamphlet is to give the public a eral 
idea of mine Didionaty of the Englith esa 
which Mr. Walker purpofés to print by fubfcription, if 
fhould meet with proper encouragement. ie 

His work, he tells us, is conducted upon the following. 


an: 
I. It contains, not only all the moft difficult terms in she 


arts and fciences, with their explanations; but-many words in 
polite and eftablifhed ufage, which are not to be found in any 
other didtionary. 

II. Befides the explication of every word, and its diftribution 
under that ‘part of fpeech, to which it belongs, the divifion of 
words into fyllables 1s fo exattly adjufted to the pronunciation, 
as to give, upon immediate infpection, the true quantity.ef 


every accented vowel in the language. 
Ill. The found of every fylable is afcertained beyond the 


poffibility of miftake; and where words are differently pro~ 
nounced, the analogies of the language are at large difplayed, 
and reafoned on ; fo that, upon infpedion, we may view the 
reafons on every fide for the flighteft difference in pronunciation 


throughout the language. 
In order to illuftrate-his manner of explaining and reafoning 


upon words, he gives the following example of one, which, jie 
fays, is fubje& to a double pronunciation. 


‘ORTHOGRAPHY. 
* Orn-THOG’Ra-Puy. s. (A fyftem of {pelling ; fpelling with 


propriety.) 

‘Or. as the conjun&ion or. (under which word the found of 
o is explained. ) 

* Thog. tb. asin thank, rhymes Gog. (ander thank the harp 
found of £ is explained.) 

* Ra. as a in ide-a, articulated by r. (under idea the a follow. 
iuig the accent is explained ) 

‘ Phy. ph. asin phyfc, rhymes fea. (ander phy 6 is fhewn 
to be foceded tine ee ' ’ om y 

In 
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In many cafes this method of determining the pronunciation 
of words may be extremely proper. But in thé word orthograpsy, 


the pronunciation of a and y feems ‘to bemore rapid, than that 


of ain idea, and ea in /ea.—Would it not have been fufficient 
to have placed the accent on the fecond fyllable ?.i—By Mr. 
Walker’s reafoning, which: follows this example, it is evident, 
that it fhould not be placed on the firft. ie 

~ We are glad co find, that it is his defign to give a reafon, when a 
reafon may be given, for the particular | nen th tn he adopts, 


An anges cuftom would-be a very un 
ing a doubtful point in pronunciation. Cuftom, wherever it is 
good, mult be founded in reafon. a yw? 
This writer appears to bé an ingenious philologift. » His work 
romifes utility; and we fincerely with him. fuceefs in his la- 


rious undertaking. 


54 Obfervations on the Difcourfes delivered at the Royal Academy* 
Addrefjed to the Prefident. 4to. 1s. Almon. 


Sir J R ds having, in his, difcourfes upon the art 
of painting (delivered annually upon the diftribution. of the 
prizes at the Royal Academy) differed in opinion with the wri- 
ter of thefe Obfervations ; he has drawn upon himfelf the ven- 
geance of this critic in a very fevere reprimand, and in a heavy 
cenfure on bis own performances. We will not take upon us 
to decide the controverfy—non noffrum inter bos tantas componeré 
4tes—but we mutt acquaint this critic in painting, who, @y his 
difcourfe feems to have made the tour of Italy for. his accom- 
erm that it would have been no difgrace to him if he 

ad employed fome attention in the ftudy of his mother tongue, 
A man who pretends’ to be a connoiffeur in the arts ought not 
to appear to i great a difadvantage in a common branch of lite- 
rature. The exordium of his work teems with inaccuracy. 
* The perfon, fays he, whom royal authority has appointed to 
refide as prince and direftor of 4is academy.” Where the re- 
ative pronoun 4:5 having no antecedent but royal authority, we 
find that the academy in queftion is royal authority's academy. 





55-. An Excurfion to the Lakes in Weftmoreland axd Cumberland, 
Auguft 1773. 8vo. 35. 6d. fewed, Wilkie. 


It often happens that though a journey prove very agreeable 
to thofe who perform it, the recital of it will afford but little 
entertainment; and this appears to be cafe with the Excarfion 
before us. The author is not deficient in the topggraphical des 
{cription of the country through which he travelled; but he 

refents us with no {cenes that are interefting. ‘The mere ver- 
Bal delineation of the environs of the high road between Bowes- 
Caftle in Yorkfhire, and the extremity of Cumberland, rathet 
fatigues than excites the attention. A landfcape of much fhorter 
extent would be tirefome to the view, unlefs diverfified with 
remarkable objééts, and enlivened with the reprefentation of 


life and manners. 


atisfactory way of decid- - 
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x60 A'New Chronslogical Table of remarkable Boonts,  Difeecerie®? 
"gud Inventions; alfo the Ara, Country, and Writings of learned 


Min. Printed on a Broad Sbhet. 1s. Knox.” 
An ufefiil and compendious remembrancer. .. 


as 


. The Seaman’s ufeful Friend and pleafant Compan ion. See. 106d. 
as ; Richardion and Urea. ; y * 


wee bs 


If not very pleafant, this pamphlet at leaft may be wfifil.’ bad 


“ en 


58. Mirror for Inoculators: or, An “Effay, Pewing, by Way of 
Introdu@tion, bow liable Mankind in general dre to Deception. 
Sve. 6d. Crowder. | ae ee 
A mirror in which the abfurdity of the author appears re- 

markably confpicuous. : : 


i% . “™ 


59- Tbe French Teacher's Afiftant ; or, a new and eafy Method 
to learn Children to fpell, read, and fpeak French, with Pro- 
pricty and Elegance. In Two Parts, Part I. contains ane 
Spelling-Book, with proper Rales for pronouncing, — Part TI. con- 
tains Rudiments of the French Language ina Number of fawi- 
liar Lrffous, by Queftion and Anfwer; in which will be 
not only all the neceffary Rules of Grammar, but alfo thofe'for 
the Conjugation of every French Verb, both regular and irregas 
lar ; the whole written from Pradice, upon a Plamentirely new; 
and fo contrived, as to enable any Englifh Perfon, who can read 
bis own Language to teach the' other with Facility and Expedi- 
tion. By Nicholas Salomon, Author of the Rules for the French 
Genders, and Mafter of the Academy in Red Lyon-ftreet, Clerken- 
well. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Riley. Fay 
What Mr. Salomon afferts in his title, that an Englith perfon 

who can read his own language, may, by means of this work, 

teach French with facility and expedition, is certainly more 
than the truth; but itds no difparagement to the author’s abj- 
lities that-he has not enabled people to do what is ieipotstid, 

No man can‘teach a language with facility and expedition ‘un- 

lefs he underftand it; but if he.does underftand it, one {et of 

rules may enable him to communicate his knowledge better than 
another. The firft part of Mr. Salomon’s book is exceedingly 
well calculated for affifting a mafter in teaching to fpell and tead 

French. The fecond part contains the moit: common: rules 6f 

French grammar, di{pofed in fach a manner, as to be very eafily 

acquired, with fome affiftance from a teacher. His perform. 

ance, therefore, may weli fupply the place of a grammar on‘a 
more extenfive plan; or even, on account of its concifenefé; ‘be 
more ferviceable to learners, as a multiplicity of grammatical 
rules, liable to various exceptions, too often oF tee be- 


ginners. 
60. Ree 


. 
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Go. Remarks on the Opinions of fome of the moft celebrated Weritert 
_ 08 Crown Law; reé/peing tbe due Diftin@ion beteveen Man- 
Slaugbier and Murder; being am Attempt to foew that the Plea of 

fudden Anger cannot remove the Imputation and Guilt of Murders 
when a mortal Wound is wilfully given with a Weapon. That 
the Indulgence aliowed by the Courts to voluntary Manflaug bter 

gm Rencounters, and in fadden Aff ays and Duels is indifcriminate, 
and without Foundation in Law. And ‘that Impunity in fuch 
Cafes of voluntary Manflaughter is one of the principal Cau/fts of 
the Continuance, and prefent Increafe of the bafe and difgraceful 
PraGice of Duelling. To which are addeds fome Thoughts on 
the particular Ca/e of the Gentlemen of the Army when involved 

im fuch difagreeable private Differences. With a Prefatory Ad- 
drefs tothe Reader, concerning the Depravity and Folly of modern 
Min of Honour, falfely fo called ; including @ foort Account of the 
Principles and Defign of the Work. By Granville Sharpe. 8vo. 
as.6d, White, 


The title-page of this performance recites fo much of its 
contents, that {carcely any thing is left but to mention in what 
manner it is executed. Mr. Sharp has turned over the law- 
books, fele€ted cafes and opinions relative to his fubjeé&, and 
given occafional remarks. He has alfo made quotations from 
the jewith laws on the fubje& of which he treats, and very for- 
mally concluded the whole with 


* Soli Deo Gloria et Gratia.’ 


It is impoflible to give a fummary of fuch a work as this, 
within the limits to which we are confined : we therefore refer 
-to the book itfelf thofe who are defirous to be acquainted with 
Mr. Sharp’s arguments. We muff, however, -remark, that he 
has not the talent of fetting duelling in fuch a light, as to make 
men afhamed of it; his propofal on the fubje& being, that the 
man who has killed another in a duel fhould be hanged up for 
his ewan gentleman-like fatisfafion. 


61. The Evidence (as taken down in Court) in the Trial wherein 
the right hon. John, Earl of Sandwich was Plaintiff, and Johu 
Miller, Defendant ; before William Lord Mansfeld, and a /pe- 
cial Fury, in the Court of King’s-Benoh, July 8, 1773. 8ve. 
is. Bew. 

Befides the evidence mentioned in the title, this pamphlet 
contains quotations from the {peeches of fome of the counfel on 
this remarkabie trial, and Mr. Miller’s Narrative; as it has 
been printed in the Newfpapers. The merits of the cafe are 
fo univerfally known, that nothing more is neceflaty than to 
gaention the contents of the pamphiet. 


x 
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CCOUNT of the voyages 

for making difcoveries in the 
fouthern iiemifphere, I 
of the proceedings at the In- 
dia houfe with refpe& to the regu- 
lations propofed to beymade bye-, 

' laws, 73 
-—-——— of the whole tranfaction re- 
lating to the late affafr of honour 
between J]. Temple and W. 
Whately, efqrs. 160 
———— (hiftorical) of coffee, 1389 
—-—-— of the ftate of religion in 
London, 316 
Addre/s (Lindfey’s farewel) to the 
parifboners of Catterick, 154 
—— to the artifis and manufaQures 
of Great Britain, 337 
Advantage of misfortune, a poem, 
335 
Advantages of an alliance with the 
Gieat Mogul, 382 
Advertifement fora hutband, . 318 
Azathon, hiftory of, 196 


Ait, difeourfe on the different kinds 


of, 53 
—— experiments and obfervations 
on, 419 
dirs and choruffes io the entertain- 
ment of the Sylphs, 76 
Alarm for illufirious eleors, 472 
America, fele& letters an the trade 
and government of, 380 
————= vindicated from the charge 
of ingratitude and rebellicn, 472 
American crifis, 463 
Analyfis of ancient mythology, 258, 
401 

a——— and illuftration of fome of 
Shakefpeare’s charaCters, 334 
dadrews's (Dr.) hiftory of the re- 
volutions of Denmark, 271, 448 
Animadverfons on a late weatife on 
the kinkcough, 237 
Anfwer to a pamptiet, entitled 
** Confiderations en the, propriety 
of requiring fubfcription to arti- 
cles of faith, | 339 
Antiquities cf Richborough and Re- 
culver, 121 
——-— of England and Wales, vol. 
YW. 268 
Apology of Benj. Ben Mordecai for 
embracing Chriftianity 37 

Vor. XXXVI. Sune, 1774. 


Bes Me 
Apology of Theoph. Lindfey, on re- 
figning the vicarage of Catterick, 49 
Apoflate ecclefiatic a poem, 315 
Appeal to the quakers on -the late 
differences hetween fohn Fother- 
gill and Samuel Leeds, 80 
—— to the public from the jodg- 
ment of a-certaimp manager, 158 
Arceaa, or principles of the late 
petitions im the mater of fubfcrip- 
tion, 388 
Archite&, effay on the qualifications 

and duties of an, ' 
Artifis and manufacturers of Great 
Britain, addiefs toy 387 
Afiifiant (rational Chriftian’s) to the 
worthy receiving the Lord’s fup-« 
per, 72 
Attempt to ftate the principal argu- 
menis in the coatroverfy between 
the church of England and the 
proceRant diffenters, 383 

Mrs 36 al 

Bank (national) in Ireland, effay 
concerning the eftabhthment of, 
, ' 236 
Banks (Jofeph, efq.) epiftle from 
Oberea to 62 
—_—— his epiftle to 
’ Oberea, 76 
Baptijm, a praftical difcourfe on the 
moral wfes and obligations of the 
inftitution of, —  .- 72 
Barker's grammar of the Hebrew 
language, 1s) 
Bat?’s tranflation of the Pentateuch 
of Mofes, and the hiftorical books 
of the Old Teflameot, 475 
Bayly’s (Dr.} grammar of the Hee 
brew language, 999 
Ben Morgecai’s apology for embrac- 
ing Chriftianity, 37 
Benvet’s poems, 79 
Bernard's (gov.) fele& letters on 
. the trade and government of 
Ametica, 380 
Bread, \etter on the high price of, 
387 
Brittany and Normandy, excurfion 
into, 400 
Bruckfhaw's proof of the iniquitous 
abufe of private mad-houfes, s60 
Bryant's new fyftem, or analyfis of 
ancient mythology, 260, 4018 
li Burman’s 
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EBurman’s lives of Afhmole and Continuation of the narrative of ace 


Lilly, 100 
Burney’s (Dr.) prefent ftate of mu- 
fic in France and Italy, 2d, edit. 
77 
oe 

Campbell’s (Dr.) political furvey of 
Britain, 420 
Caaterbury, letter to the arcibifhop 


of, 317 
Carlifle’s (bithop of ) confiderations 
on the theo: y of religion, 26 


fermon before 
the fociety for propagation of the 
Gofpe! in foreign parts, 317 
Carpenters \reafure, 75 
Cafes in the acute rheumatifm and 





gout, 361 
Cave of Morar, 472 
Chains of flavery, 365 
Charity, a poetical effay, 156 
Charles F—x outwitted, 157 


Charrier’s improved edition of Nu- 
gent’s pocket dictionary, French 
and Englith, 79 

Chefler's (bithop of) fermon before 
the houfe of lords, Jan. 31, 1774, 

237 

wae letter to the bifhopof, 316 

Chefterfield’s (the earl ot) letters to 
his fon, 283, 353 

Child-bed fevers, treatifeon, 43° 

Circuit of life, a vifion, 159 

Clergy, eflay on the, 399 

Clock and watch- work, introduétion 
co the mechanical part of, 19 

Codrus, a tragedy, 167 

Coffee, hiftorical accountof, 189 

Colman’s man of bufinefs, a come- 
dy, 135 

Cilenifur, or a plain inveftigation of 
that fubje, 236 

Complete hiflory of England, by 


queftion and anfwer, 77 
Conic fe&ions, geometrical treatife 
of, 175 


Confider ations on the theory of reli- 
ligon, 26 
— on the propriety of re- 
quiring fubfcription to articles of 
faith, 65 
——————-=- on certain political 
tranfactions in South Carolina, 74 
— on the ftate of fub- 
fcription to the articles and litur- 
&y, towards the clofe of 1773, 
330 








demical proceedings relative te 
the propofal for the eftablifhment 
ef annual examinations at Cam- 
bridge, 7% 
Cooke’s way to the temple of true 
honour and fame, 202 
Copy right, modeft plea for the pro~ 
perty of, 214 
Corin and Olinda, a legendary tale, 
375 

Cowper's (dean) differtation on the 
diftin® powers of reafon and re- 
velation, 390° 
Crane’s common Englith tranflation 
of the fourty-fifth Pfalm, 476 
Crawford's Sophronia and Hillario, 


an elegy, 315 
Crifis, the American, 463 


Critical enquiry into the tegality of 
proceedings confequent of the late 
gold att, 319 

Chronological table of remarkable 
evenrs, &c, 479 

Cruwys’s enquiry into the archetype 
of the LXX. verfion, its authority, 


and different editions, 155 

D | 
Dalrymple’s letter to Dr. Hawkef- 
worth, 10 





(fir David) remarks on the 
hiftory of Scotland, 460 
Dawyfon’s (Dr.) cafes in the acute 
rheumatifm and gout, 36% 
Debt, inquiry into the praétice of 
imprifonment for, 377 
Denmark, hiftory of the revolutions 
of, 371, 448 
DiGionary (pocket) of the French 
and Englifh languages, 79 
of the Portuguefe and 
Englith languages, 143 
Digeft of the prefent aé for amend- 
ing highways, &c. 74 
Difcourfe on the different kinds of 
air, | 





on the moral ufes and obliz 
gations of the inftitution of bap- 
tifm, 72 
———— on the beft method of pro- 
fecuting medical enquiries, 205 
Difplay (a clear) of the Trinity re 
divine revelation, 
Difquifitions (political), $9 
Differtation on the diftin& powers 
of reafon, andrevelation, 390 





Divine predi@tions of Daniel and 
St. 
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Soe Bae | 


St. John demonftrated in a differ- 
tation on Cox’s Mufzum, 319 
Donn’s Britith mariners affiftant, 


397 
Dowening’s Parthian exile, a tragedy, 
39° 
Druid’s monument, 473 


Dunkin's (Dr.) poetical works, 106 


Echard*s (Dr. John) works, 77 


Edward, a novel, 475 
Eari of Douglas, an Englith ftory, 
112 


Earth, {cripture hiftory of the, 289 
Eafy way to prolong life, part 1. 


159 
Ecclefton (near Chefter), fome ac- 
count of the parifh of, 476 


Elegiac epiftle from Lucy Cooper in 
the thades, to the ravifhed Pomo- 
na, Sally Harris, 236 

Elegies, nuptial, 357 

Elegy on the fears of death, 315 

on the approaching diffolution 





of parliament, 472 
Ellis’s hittorical account of coffee, 
189 


Elfefair and Evander, a poem, 474 
Endfield's effay towards the hiftory 
of Leverpool, 125 
England, complete biftory of, 77 
Englifh poetry, hiftory of, vol. I. 
- 275, 34% 435 

Enquiries into the archtype of the 
LXX. verfion, 155 

» experimental, part II. 293 
Enquiry (a thort) into the nature of 
the titles conferred at Portfmouth, 
Aug. 177%, 80 
==———— into public errors, defects, 
and abufes, 89 
(critical) into the legality of 
proceedings confequent of the late 
gold at, 319 
Epiftle trom Oberea, queen of Ota- 
heite, to Jofeph Banks, efq. 62 
=—— from Mr. Banks to Oberea, 








queen of Otaheite. 76 
=—— (cleziac) from Lucy Cooper to 
the ravifhed Pomona, 236 


=——= (familiar) to the author of the 
heroic epiftie to ir Wm. Cnambers, 
314 

Effay on the qualifications and du- 
ties of an architeé, _ 74 
—— towards the hiftory of Lever- 


pool, 125 


“, 


E X, 


Effay concerning the eftablifhment 
of a national bank in I:eland, 
236 

—— on the mot effectual means 
of preferving the health of feamen, 
363 

—— on the clergy, 399 
Eftate orators, a town eclogue, 315 
Evidence in the trial between the 
earl of Sandwich and John Mil- 
ler, 480 
Examination of Mr. Henry's ftrice 
ture on Giafs’s magnefia, 307 
Excurfion into Normandy and Brit- 


tany, 400 
——-—= tothe lakes in Weftmore- 
land and Cumberland, 478 
Experimental enquiries, part I. 
; 293 
Experiments and obfervations on 
different kinds of air, 419 
F 

Fables, fentimental, 3140 
Fair philofopher, 76 
Faith, a poem, 234 


Falck's (Dr.) feaman’s medical in- 
ftruGor, 


a 9 
Familiar epifile to the author of the 


heroic poem to fir Wm. Cham- 


bers, - 314 
Faringdon bill, a poem, 392 
Fafhionable daughter, 17 
Fatal affe&tion, or hiftory of Henry 

and Caroline, 76 
Fell’s (mifs) poem on the times, . 

394 
Female artifice, or Charles Fx out 
witted, 1S7 


Fergufon’s mechanical exercifes, 30 
Fevers, obfervations on the nature 


and cure of, 27 
Four feafons, a poem, 224 
—-— introduCtory leures in natural 

philofophy, 250 
Fragments relating to the late revo- 

lutions in India, &c. 188 
Friend (the), or eflays inftruCtive 

and catertaining, 399 

G 
Gallantry, progrefs of, 315 
Geree (rev. John) fe:mon at the fu- 
neral of, 154 


Glajss (Dr.) examination of Mr. 
Henry's ftrittures on Glafs’s mag- 


nefia, 3°7 
Goldjmith's tetaliation, a poem, 
302 


lis Grame 
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Grammar, Baker's Hebrew, 159 
— Bayly’s Hebrew, 399 
Grammarian’s vade mecum, 400 


Grant’s (Dr.) obfervations on the 
nature and cure of fevers, 27 
Grofe’s antiquities of England and 
Wales, vol. II. 263 
H 
Hale (fir Matthew), lifeof, 319 
Hamilton's gcometrical treatife of 
conic fe@ions, 175 
four introductory leQures 
in natural philofophy, 250 
Harrington's {cience improved, 256 
Harris (Sally), epifile from Luey 
Cooper in the fhades to, 236 
Hatton’s introduction to the miecha- 
nical part of clock and watch- 
work, 19 
Hawkefworth's (Dr.) account of 
the voyages for making difco- 
veries in the fouthern hemifphere, 
by commodoreByron, and captains 
Wallis, Carteret, and Cook, 1 








Hebrew gtammart, Barker's, 159 
_ » Dr. Bayly’s, 
399 


Henderfon’s \etter to the bifhop of 
Chefter, 316 
Henry the fecond, a tragedy, 59 
and Caroline, hiftory of, 76 
(Dr.) hiftory of Great Britain, 
vol. Il. 161, 2415 
—— (Mr.) let‘er to Dr. Glafs in 
reply to his examination of the 
ftriturcs on Dr. Glafs’s magnefia, 
399 

——=« and Emma, a poetical inter- 








jude, 474 
Hero and Leander, a poem, 345 
Heroic poftciipt to the public, 313 


Hew/fon's experimental enquiries, 


pare II, 293 
Hints (loofe) on the fubje& of non- 
conformity, 72 
Hifiorical account of coffee, 189 
Hiflory (a concife) of the  pro- 
phets, prophecies, &c. in the 


Old Teftament, and of the apo- 
ftles, evangelifts, and difciples in 


the New, 72 
-—-— of Henry and Caroline, 76 
of the Selby tamily, 47 





—-—— of England by queftion aod 

an{wer, ibid, 
—-— of Leverpool, 325 
~—— of Britan, vol. Il, 161, 214 
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Hiftory of Agathon, ' 196 
—— of Englith poetry, vol. I. 275, 


34° 479 
—-— of lord S:anton, 3138 
—-— of the revolutions of Denmaik, 
37%, 448 
—+— of man, fketches of the, 454 
=-——, the Roman, 467 


Hull's Henry I. or the fall of Rofa- 

mond, a tragedy, $9 

Richard Plantagenet, a Jegen- 

dary tale, 235 

Hufbandry, new fy {tem of, 423 
] 





Jay's (fir James) letter to the uni- 
verfities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
in refpect to the collef&tions made 
for the colleges of New York and 
Philadelpbia, 80 

Ides of June, a poem, 473 

Jess'scontinuation of the narrative of 
academical proceedings relative to 
the propofal for the eftablithment 
of annual examinations, at Cam- 


bridge, 78 
Senner’s Louifa, a tale, 474 
Ferningham’s poems, 343 


Imprifonment for debt, inquiry into 
the practice of, 377 
Inflexible captive, a tragedy, 396 
Inquiry into the praétice of impri- 
fonment for debt. 377 
Inflitutes of natural and revealed re- 
ligion, vol. Il, 153;-——Vol. ILE 


398 
Introdudton to the mechanical part 
of clock and watch-work, 19 





(a new) to the know- 
ledge and ufe of maps; 2d. edit. 


39% 

Sones’s life of Nader Shah, 34 
Journey to London, or hiftory of the 
Selby family, 97 


Ireland, efflay concerning the efla- 
blifhment of a nationai bank in, 
236 

Julia, a poetical romance, 46 
Fuflice and -aility of pewal laws for 
the cireétion of confcience, ex- 
amined, 389 
JSuvenaliad, a fatire, 76. 

K 


Kaymes’s (lord) fketches of the hif- 
tory of man, | 454 
Kean’s new method of finding the 
longitude at fea, 397 
Kenrick’s (Dr.) addrefs to the artifts 
and 

















‘and manufadturers of Great Bri- 


tain, 337 
Key to the tuter’s guide, 240 
Kinkcough, animadverfions on a late 

treatife on the, 237 
Kirkland’s weatife on child-bed fe- 

vers, 43° 

it at 
Lq@ belle philofophe, 76 
Landaff, letter to the bifhop of, 
238 


Laws, juftice and utility of penal, 
for the dire@tion of confcience, 


examined, 389 
Lead, obfervations on the poifon 
of, 116 
Letier ftom Mr. Dalrymple to Dr. 
Hawkefworth, 10 
—- from a father to his daughter 
at a boarding fchool, 4° 


=—-—— to the univerfities of Oxford 
and Cambridge, refpeting the 
collections made for the colleges 
of New York and Philadelphia, 
80 

o—— to the bifhop of Landaff, 233 


—— to a layman, on the fubje& of. 


Mr. Liodfey’s propofal for a re- 
formed Englith church, 239 
—— to Dr, Glafs from Mr. Henry, 
on Glafs’s magnefia, 309 
—-— to the bifhop of Chefter, 316 
—— to the archbifhop of Canter- 
bury, on the prefent oppofition to 


any farther reformation, 317 
———— (to governor Pownal, on the 
high price of bread, 337 





to Dr. Tucker on his propofal 
of a feparation between Great 
Britain, and her colonies, 471 
—-— to fir Fletcher Nortcn, knot. 
472 

Letters of feveral eminent perfons 
deceafed, 2d. edit. and additional 
volume, 1° 
=———= written by the late earl of 
Chefterfield to his fon, 233, 353 
manne (fele&t) on the trade and go- 
vernment of America, 380 
—-— of governor Hutchinfon and 
lieutenant-governor Oliver, 472 
Leverpool, hiftory of, 125 
Liberty (literary) confidered, 236 
~—-— of the prefs confidered, 471 
Life-of Nader Shih, 34 
Liwes of Athmol: ard Lilly, 100 
Lind’s (Dr.) effay on the molt effec- 
tual means @ preferving the 


x we 
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health of feamen, > ogégr- 
Lindjey’s apology on refigning the 


vicarage of Catterick, 
———— farewel addrefs to the pas’ 





rifhoners of Caiterick, 154 
fermon at opening of the 
chapel at Effex-houfe, 39" 


Literary liberty confidered, . 236 
Lives of fir Matthew Hale, Wilmot 
earl of Rochefter, and queca Ma-~, 


ry, 349 
Longitude, new method of finding 
the, at fea, 397 
Loofe hints on the fubje& of non- 
conformity, 72 
Louifa, a tale, 47%. 


Lord's fapper, rational Chriftian’s 
affiftant to the worthy receiving 


of, ibid. 
Love, ftiend™p, and charity, a 
poem, 394 


Lyric poems, by Tho, Scott, 155 
M 


Macaulay's (Mrs.) modeft plea for 

the property of copy-right, 234, 
Mackenzie's maritim furveying, 34 
Madhoufes, one more proof of the 

iniquitous abufe of private, 109 
Maza of bufinefs, a comedy, 135 
Maps, new introdution to the 


knowledge and ufe of, 398 
Mariner's (Britith) affitant, 397 
Mary (queen), life of, 3'9 
Mechanical exercifes, 3° 
Medico-maftix, or phyfic craft de 

tected, 76 
Mirror for inocvlators, 479 
Mirth, a poem, 393 
Modeft plea for the property of copy- 

right, 214 


More's (mifs) flexible captive, 396 
Morrifon's advantages of an al- 
liance with the great mogul, 332 
Mufe in a fright, 314 
Mythology, analy fis of ancient, 260, 
408 

N 

Nader Shah, life of, 34 
Natural philofophy, four introduc- 
tory lectures in, 250 
Nature ftudied with a view to pre- 
ferve and reftore health, 20% 
Naval review, 2d. edit, 473 
New fyfiem, or analyfis of ancient - 
mythology, 260, 4cr 

—-— refiefions on te errois com~ 

mitted by both fexss, before and 

after marriage, 319 
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Polifh partition illuftrated, 276 
Political difquifitions, or an enquiry 
into public errors, defeéts, and 
abufes, 39 


New/paper wedding, 318 
Normandy and Britany, an excur- 

fion into, 400 
Note of hand, 158 


Nugent's (Dr.) pocket diftionary of 
the French and Englith languages, 
2d. edit. improved, 79 

Nuptial elegies, 157 

O 


Oberea, queen of Otaheite, her 
epiftie to Jofeph Banks, efq. 62 
wma, epiftie to her, from Mr. 


Banks, 76 
Obfervations on the nature and cure 
of fevers, 27 





on the power of climate 
over the policy, ftrength, and 
manners of nations, 93 
——————— and experiments on the 
poifon of lead, 116 
— on Dr. William's treatife 
on the gout, 477 
on the difcourfes deli- 
vered at the Royal Academy, 478 
Ode infcribed to the earl of North- 
ampton, 253 
Opinions concerning the univefity of 
Oxford, and fubfcription to the 
XXXIX. articles, 154 
Original poems, tranflations, and 
imitations from theFrench, 133 








Orphan fwains, a novel, 318 
Otaheite, a poem, 235 
P 
Pain’s praétical builder, 75 
Parthian exile, a tragedy, 379 
Patron (the), a fatire, 314 
Patfall’s tranflation of Quintilian’s 

inftitutes of the orator, 172 
Peace, a poem, 473 


Penrofe’s fermon at the funeral of 
the rev. Mr. John Gerce, 154 
Percival’s (Dr.) obfervations and 
experiments on the poifon of lead, 
116 

Petition of Mr. Bollan, agent for the 
council of Maffachufett’s Bay, to 
the king, 236 
Philofophical analyfis and iluftra- 
tion of fome of Shakefpeare’s cha- 


recters, 334 
w——— tranfactions, vol. LXIII. 
part ii. 409 


Pleafures of retirement preferable 

to the joys of diffipation, 475 
Poem on the times, 294 
Poems, by a youth, ibid. 
Pocus, 395 





furvey of Britain, g2a1 
PraGical builder, 75 
Pricfilev’sinftitutes of natural and re- 
vealed religion, vol. Il, 153. 
Vol. IL. 39° 
——— experiments and obferva. 
tions on different kinds of air, 





419 

Principles of trade, 387 
Pringle’s (fir John) difcourfe on the 
different kind, of air, 53 
Progrefs of gallantry, 315 
Proof of the iniquity and abufe of 
private madhoufes, 160 


Q 
Queries relating to the book of com- 
mon prayer, < 389 
Quintilian’s inftitutes of the orator, 


tranflated by Patfall, 172 
R 

Rand’s tables to find the value of 

any quantity of gold, 160 


Rational Chriftian’s affiftant to the 
worthy receiving the Lord's fup- 
per, 72 

RefieGions (new) on the errors com- 
mitted by both fexes, before and 
after marriage, 319 

Refutation of Mr. Henry’s ftri€tures 
on Glafs’s magnefia, 309 

Remarks on the hiftory of Scotland, 

460 

——— on the opinions of fome 
writers onthe crown law, 480 

Refignation, or majefty in the 

’ dumps, 473 

Retaliation, a poem, i392 


Review of the prefent adminiftra-- 


tion, 471 
——— (a brief) of the rife and pro- 
grefs, fervice and fufferings of 


New England, &c. 472 
Richardfon’s {pecimen of Perfian po- 
etry, ° 300 


Right of the Britith legiflature to tax 
the American colonies, vindicated, 








297 
&c. confidere!, 316 
Roberts's (Dr.) poems, 213 


Rochefler, life of the earlof, 3:9 
Roman hiftory (the), in a feries of 
letrers, 467 

S 
Saint Thomas's mount, 256 

















se 


Salomon’s French teacher’s affiftant, 

| 479 
School for hufbands, a novel, 317 
Science improved, 256 
—— for wives, a comedy, 56 


Scott's (J.) digeft of the prefent a& 

for amending highways, &c. 74 
—— (Tho.) lyric poems, 155 
—-— (W.) fermon onduelling, 317 
Scripture theory ofthe earth, 289 
Seaman's medical inftruétor, 97 





ufeful friend and pleafant 
companion, 479 
Sentimental fables, 140 


Sentiments for free devotion, 389 
Sermon, Penrofe’s, 154. Bithop of 
Chefter’s, 237. Bithop of Car. 





lifle’s 317. On duelling, ibid. 
Lindfey’s, 391. Preached at 
Ww n, 476 
Sethona, a tragedy, 209 


Sharpe's remarks on the opinions 
of fome of the writers on crown 
law refpeting the diftinétion be- 
tween manflaughter and murder 

480 

Ship-mafter’s affiftant, 159 

Sims's (Dr.) difcourfe on the beft 
method of profecuting medical en- 
quiries, 205 

Sketches of the hiftory of man, 454 

Smith's nature ftudied with a view 
to preferve and reftore health, 207 

—=—=- (Dan.) obfervations on Willi- 
ams’s treatife On the gout, 477 

Sophronia and Hilario, an elegy, 315 


E X. 


Specimen of Perfian poetry, 306 

Speech intended to have been fpoken 

on the bill for altering the charters 

of Maffachufett’s Bay, 47t 

Syflem (a new) of hufbandry, 423 
T 


Tables to find the value of any quan- 

tity of gold, 160 
Teede’s Corin and Olinda, 315 
Temple's effay on the clergy, 399 
Theatrical portraits, 396 
Theological repofitory, 228 
Tour to Spa through the Auftrian 

Netherlands, 400 
Treatife on child-bed fevers, 430 
Trinity, a clear difplay of the, 72 


Trinket, a novel, 475 

Trip to Newmarket, x58 
wh 

Varlo’s fyfterm of hufbandry, 423 

Vice, a fatire, 157 

Vieyra’s diGtionary of the Portuguefe 

and Englith languages, 143 


Vy/e’s key to the tutor’s guide, 240 
w 


Walker's general idea of a pronounce 

ing diCtionary, 477 
Wallis’s carpenter's treafure, 75 
Warton’s hiftory of Englith poetry, 


vol. I, 275» 34% 439 
Way to the temple of true honour 
and fame, 202 


Whitehead’s playsand poems, 199 
Wieland's hiftory of Agathon, 196 
Works of De. John Eachard, 17. 
Wynne’s four feafons, a poem, 224 


INDEX to tHe FOREIGN ARTICLES. 


A Presé de I’hiftore de la milice 


Francoife du P. Daniel, 232 
Aménites litteraires, & recucil d’anec- 
dotes, 152 


Anacreon, Sappho, Bion, & Mofchus 
traduction nouvelle en profe, 385 
Anatomie des parties de la généra- 
tion, 470 
Architettura (dell’) di Maria Giof.- 
fredo, parte I. 459 
Anecdotes Efpagnoles & Portugaifes, 
470 

l’ Art du plombier-fontainier, 152 
—-—- du peintre, doreur, verniffeur, 
| 306 

Avis a mes concitoyens, par M. 
Gaftellier, 386 
Bibliotheque duu homme de gout 
9 


Cabinet (le petit) de Vhiftoire natu- 


relle, 7 385 
Chrifiophe Colomb, ou VY Amerique 
de couverte, poeme, . 232 
Cotta (Jo. Fred.) hiftoria dogmatis 
de vita xterna, 63 
Coup d'ceil éclairé d’une biblothe- 
que, 152 


DiGionnaire pour Vintelligence des 
auteurs claffiques Grecs & Latins, 
&c. 153 

des voyages, 386 
— abrégé d'antiquité, parc 
M. Monchablon, 459 

Difcours fur la revelation, par M. 
le Coufterier, 233 

Difertation far la religion de Men- 
taigne, par Dom de Vienne, ibid. 

critique fur la vifion de 

Conftantin, 305 
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Eclaircifements Car Vinvention, &c. 
des novvelics machines pour la 
determination des longitudes en 
mer, &c. 336 

Elamens @algebre, 152 

de langue Grecque, 469 

Biletiricifmo arvificiate di Giamb:. 
Reccaria, 306 

VEfeve deta raifon & de lareligion, 

ibid 

Epifile to the covetous votaries of 
aichemy, 69 

Effe’s wwrreduftion to the general 
and particular hiftory of the world, 

ibid. 

Efi for homme, par A.’Pope, en 
cing langues, 73 

P Ewangile méiité & diftribué pour 
tos les jours de l’année, 469 

Expo/ition avatomique des maux VE. 
nésiens fur les parties de Phomme 
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Fables, contes, & epitres, par 'M, 
. MAbbEe Monnier, 233 
—— nouvelles, par Imbert, ibid. 
——— par M. Boiffard, ibid. 
aaa oficntales, poefies diverfes, 
; fe. par M, Bret, 387 
wo npuvelies, par MM. Abbe Au- 
o iert; 469 
Fragments for P Inds, &c. 63 
Génér ation (\a), 470 
Grozronique mile a la portée de tout 

le monde, 758 
Hirtii (Jo. Frid.) inflitationes Ara- 
> bice Lngpe, 69 


Hifloire Romawie de Tite Live, avec 
"Ye Supplement de Freinthemius, 
2s 
¥ Homme du monde é:lairé, 306 
nt he lettres & du monde, ibid. 
Jew (the) 2 periodical paper, 70 
Letiers nowvelies de 1a marquife de 
Sévigne & de la marquife de Simi- 


ane, 386 
Manuel des marins, par M, Bourdé, 
233 


Mayer's contributions and differta- 
tions for the advancement of huf- 
bandry and cweconomy, 70 

Memoire pour moi, par moi, Louis 
de Brancas, comte de Lauseguais, 

241 

fur l'ufage ou l'on eft d’eter- 
rer les moris dans les egiifes, &c. 
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Nouveaux ecclairciffemens for la 
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Poftel, 479 
Ocuvres du comte Algarotti, 145, 
227, 394 

diverfes de M, de Ja Loup- 

tiere, 470 
Oraifon fonebre de Charles Emancel 
Hi. roy de Sardaigne, 149 


Pariféide (ta), par @Aucoort, 387 
Penjées far differens Tujets, 152 
Phedri ‘fabulz, ibid. 
Phyfigue (ia) desdames, — 307 
Parte Feuille (ie) amvufant, 15% 
Précis des recherches faites en 

France pour la-désermination des 

longitudes’en mer par la mefuré 


artificielle du temps, 336 - 
Principes généraux tirés des elémens 

de la langue Grecque, 469 
Rehgionis naturalis & revelatz prin- 

Cipia, 4&9 
Schreber's theatre of arts and trades, 
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Scopolt (Jo. Ant.) annus primus 

hiftorico-naturalis, &g 
—— — introduction to the 





kKnowledee end ufe of fofils, “70 


Scexgs of the Germans, bq 
Suckoo's elements of military archi- 
te cture, _ 99 


Tableau chronologigue des ouvrages 
& @es principales decouvertes 
d’anatomie & de chirurgie, par 





M. Portal, 435 
Tatlique eta) & autres pieces fugi- 
tives, par M. Voltaire, 233 
Temple de Gnide, poéme, par M. 
Leonard, 233 
mis en veis par M 

Colardeav, ibid, 


Tielke’s infiru@tions for officers, 70 
Traité des horloges marines, 35% 
—— des delits & des peiner, 152 
—-—— des lefions ce la téte par coa- 

trecoup, par Méchée de la Tou- 


che, 370 
—— fur )’equitation, par M. du 
Paty de Clam, 335 


—— des maladies chirurgicales & 
des operations He feur convien- 
nent, par M, J. L. Petit, 336 

Triomphe (le) de Yamour fur les 


moeurs de ce fiecle, 152 
Vanitrti (Jac.) predium refticum, 
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Vie & aventures de Pie:re Pinfon,307 
Voyage de laraifonen Europe, 151 
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